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The Identity of ‘Zuan Piero’ 


by IVY L. MUMFORD 


IB a long letter! written from London on May 19, 1517, to Alvise 
Foscariin Venice, Nicolo Sagudino describes a number of incidents 
showing how Italian musicians were faring at the court of Henry vn. 
Among those he mentions were the Venetian organist, Dionisio Memo; 
and a lutenist, Zuan Piero. Memo had composed a vocal quartet for 
the king with a Latin title beginning: 

Memor est verbi tui 

Servo tuo perpetuo 

In quo mihi spem dedisti. 
He had also brought to the court ‘a lad, so excellent a performer on 
the lute, that his majesty never wearied of listening to him’. The lad’s 
identity is unknown, but the king’s delight at his skill on the lute was 
the despair of Zuan Piero, who thought of returning to Italy because 
of it.? 

Nothing further about Zuan Piero is recorded in the index to the 
State Papers, nor do they give any indication of who he was and 
whether or not he carried out his threat. The name “Zuan Piero’ itself, 
however, occurs in the title of a lute-piece found, with other dance 
music, in the Henrician [British Museum] ms.Add.31,389, and read- 
ing: ‘Cha la danza Zuan Piero’.? The problem then arises whether the 
music may genuinely be associated with the musician of the same 
name. 

The hopeful assumption that “Cha la danza’ may have been one of 
Zuan Piero’s own compositions is unfortunately disposed of by the 
fact that the tune itself was old, dating from the close of the fifteenth 
century. It belonged to a popular song type like the carole, and related 
to the north Italian villota; that is, a round dance combining music, 


1 Brewer, Letters and Papers, Vol. u, Pt. 2, 1517-18, No. 3259. Also given in the Cal- 
endar of State Papers Venetian, 1509-19, No. 910, and quoted in fullin R. Brown, Four 
Years at the Court of Henry VIII (London, 1854). Sagudino was Secretary to Sebastiano 
Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador in England. 

2 ‘Zuan Piero is not in such favor as before and complains, and is quite determined 
on returning into Italy “sane bene peculiatus” and he does wisely.’ Quoted from R. 


Brown, I, 75. 
8 ‘Fa’ should probably be read for ‘Cha’. 
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actions, and words. The words of the song suggest that it is a parody 
of a dancing lesson in which the verses describe the figures of dances, 
and the chorus refers to the musicians who play for them. It begins: 
‘Fa un passo doppio avanti’, and invites one of the best dancers to: 


Fa da poi un ballo tondo 

dolce mia cara speranza 

tu se’ il fior de tutto il mondo 

a far il ballo della danza. 
Two figures forming part of courtly dances, ‘la continentia’ and ‘lo 
squassetto’ are mentioned in the following verse: 

Con un pe’ fa continentia 

Poi, con l’altro, salta fora, 

e con gran magnificentia 

Fa un squassetto po’ in quel hora.4 
The mood of Lorenzo il Magnifico’s ‘Quant’é bella giovenezza’ with 
its emphasis on the ephemeral nature of earthly joys is echoed in: 

Salta e sona e balla e ride 

che piacer poco dura. 

The name of Zuan Piero is found in the refrain, in company with 

that of another musician, Zan Bon: 


Fa la danza Zan Piero 

fa la danza Zan Bon 

fa la danza Cristina 

fa la danza Simon; 

Se la zucha non t’aiuta 

Tu andare col bocalon.5 
It has been suggested that these lines refer in jest to two famous mu- 
sicians, the comparison made in the refrain between the players named 
by the singer and his own crude accompanists being intended to pro- 
voke the mirth of the bystanders. The most credible identification of 
the Zuan Piero of this chorus is the famous Zuan Piero ‘citaredo’ or 
‘della viola’, in the service of Francesco Gonzaga in 1484.° An identi- 
fication with our Zuan Piero is regarded as less probable because of its 
late date. At all events, whatever the identity of the persons named in 


4V. Rossi, ‘Appunti per la storia della musica alla corte di Francesco Maria 1 e di 
Guidobaldo della Rovere’, Rassegna Emiliana, Anno 1 (1888), 453. 

5 Giornale Storico della Letterature Italiana, LXXI, 97. 

6 F. Torrefranca, II Segreto del Quattrocento, pp. 70, 71. 
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the song, the tune of the chorus found its way into a saltarello known 
as La Torcia which was published by P. P. Borrono in 15367 and enti- 
tled ‘Fa la danza’. The juxtaposition of the two names Zuan Piero 
and Zan Bon suggests that the chorus antedates by many years the 
musician of Henry vims court.® 

A contemporary solution to the problem of Zuan Piero’s identity, 
however, is offered by another letter: one written by Duke Alfonso 
d’Este of Ferrara to accompany the gift of a lute which he sends by 
the bearer, John Peter to Henry vu. This letter, written in Latin, is 
addressed from Ferrara on October 13, 1517." It reads: 


Lord John Peter your servant and musician, gave me your most Serene Majesty’s 
letters and he explained to me most fully in words with what great affection your 
majesty regards me, and how much he seeks to benefit and gratify me, so much that 
I feel I owe so much to your Majesty that I am not able to repay it, though it is most 
certainly my intention that my loyalty, service and regard towards your Majesty 
should be so great and of such quality that it will always outstrip any favors you 
may confer on me. This I should already have made known publicly to your Maj- 
esty and the whole world had not geographical circumstances and fate already hin- 
dered my desire. 

I could not express in words the keen and eager desire of my mind except for one 
thing, and this ceaselessly I shall say in my prayers, that there is nothing which I 
have sought for more in the past, nothing I say, than that at some time I should be 
able to prove to your Majesty in very deed that I am your most obedient, loyal 
servant. 

And since by your letter, and by the same musician you signify to me that you 
wish to know if there is anything for him to do to please me, I thought I might as 
well reply that although there are very many things your Majesty can do which can 
and ought to be most acceptable to me, there is nothing however, that I seek for 
more eagerly, nothing I pray for more devoutly than that I should be embraced as 
your servant by your Grace and benignity and that you should deign to favor me 
and patronize me in my affairs and treat them as though they were your own. 

However, when amongst other things I pointed out to the aforesaid John Peter a 
lyre of that type which in Italy we call a lute, he immediately said that he thought 
this would please your Majesty. I replied that I would believe it had come from 


7F, Torrefranca, p. 70. 

8 A. Schering, Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen (Leipzig, 1931), example 95, p. 91. 
Compare also A. W. Byler, Italian Currents in the Popular Music of England in the Six- 
teenth Century, unpublished thesis obtainable on microfilm from University of Chi- 
cago (1952) for transcription of lute tablature of ‘Cha la danza Zuan Piero’ from BM. 
ms.Add. 31,389. 


9 See n. 7. 
10 3m. Cotton Vitell. B.m.fol.148; Rymer, Foedera, xm, 600. Summarized in Brewer, 


Letters and Papers, Vol. u, Pt. 2, 1517-18, No. 3744. Mr. R. C. Strong kindly drew my 
attention to this document. 
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heaven if it would please your Majesty and handed it over to the same John Peter to 
be taken to your Majesty. This [lute] although it is made very elegantly does not, 
however, seem to me worthy of a great prince and therefore I ask your Majesty that 
you may deign to accept not the worth of the gift, which is small, but the sincere 
faith and boundless good will of the sender. 

I thought that the rest should be transmitted to your Majesty verbally by John 
Peter, a man indeed who not only on account of his skill in the art of music but also 
for his faith in skilful practice and dexterity in managing affairs, deserves to be very 
dear to your Majesty. [humbly commend myself to your Majesty. 

Ferrara... October 13, 1517. 
[Signed: Alfonsus De Este] 


There is little doubt that John Peter, the king’s messenger, and the 
Zuan Piero of whom Sagudino had written to Alvise Foscari, are one 
and the same person. 

Two further entries in the State Papers, indexed John Peter de Bustis, 
complete the story by suggesting his surname. The first of these en- 
tries, dated April 12, 1516, records a license given him to retain cus- 
toms for five years to the amount of £1,000. A certain Roland de 
Frenes is named with him. The second?” is a summary ofa letter from 
Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, to Henry vu, acknowledg- 
ing letters brought to him by John Peter de Bustis and adding that he 
has devoted his son to the service of his Majesty. He has also selected 
from his stud some choice horses now in training. In the State Papers 
John Peter de Bustis is not shown as being connected with the John 
Peter who returned from Ferrara with the lute. However, the date of 
both letters is October, and it seems unlikely that two messengers of 
the same name would be despatched to the same part of Italy in the 
same month. The fact that De Bustis is also a Lombard surname?® 
suggests that it was the surname of John Peter, that is, of Zuan Piero. 

From this evidence it appears as though John Peter bore his dissatis- 
faction as best he might and continued in the king’s service until Oc- 
tober. He was then sent to Mantua and to Ferrara as an official mes- 
senger for the king of England. His return to Italy therefore found 
him bearing despatches to Duke Alfonso, to whom doubtless he also 


11 Brewer, Letters and Papers, Vol. m1, Pt. 1, 1515-16, No. 1761, April 12, 1516. 

2 Brewer, No. 3751, October 17, 1517. BM. Cotton Vitell. s.u1.fol.178; Rymer, 
Foedera, xm, 601. 

137 am indebted to Professor Carlo Dionisotti for this information as also for the 
suggestion that the letter from Duke Alfonso may have been written by his secretary, 
Ludovico Ariosto. 
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confided his mortification at the favor shown to Memo’s protegé. 
The Duke’s reply to the king seems to seek a way of remedying the 
matter by its warm appraisal of John Peter’s merits, recommending 
him on three counts, of which the first to be mentioned is his skill in 
the art of music: ‘Musicae Artis peritiam’. From a handful of scattered 
fragments, and this flattering item among the long correspondence 
between the two princes, the figure of one of Henry vin’s Italian mu- 
sicians can now be seen to emerge a little more clearly from the shad- 
ows, while the lute music cannot be his, but recalls a famous name- 
sake of northern Italy. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Dametas’ Song in Sidney’s Arcadia 


by JOHN P. CUTTS 


HE ‘gentle’ Dametas, on seeing the Bear, thrust himself into a 

bush as far as he could go and, on Dorus’ pushing him and bid- 
ding him be of good courage, thought Dorus was the Bear and was 
with difficulty persuaded that the Bear was indeed dead. Then, like 
‘aman of Revengefull spirite, hee gave the deade body many a wounde, 
swearing by muche yt was pitty, suche Beastes shoulde bee suffered in 
a Comon Welthe’.! Finally, with immoderate joy ‘as before with 
feare (for his harte was framed never to bee withoute a passyon) hee 
went by his fayre charge, daunsing, pyping, and singing, till they all 
come to the presence of the carefull Company’, so near ‘as hee might 
bee hearde of the Duke’.? 

Every reader of The Arcadia cannot help but be amused by the pic- 
ture of Dametas which so forcibly associates itself in the mind with 
the equally cowardly but much more lovably roguish Falstaff. We 
laugh at Dametas, but I wonder if his song has not long had a laugh 
on us. It is obviously an epitome of his character and belongs to its 
context as certainly as if it were composed for it. What I have been 


1A. Feuillerat, ed., The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, 4 vols. (Cambridge, 


1926), Iv, 48—The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia/Being the original version. 
2 Ibid., p. 46. 
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amazed to discover is that there is a contemporary musical setting of 
the song which it is the main purpose of this paper to present, and yet 
it will be obvious to Renaissance scholars that the very existence of a 
setting of this song, which one can hardly conceive of having an ex- 
istence or popularity outside The Arcadia, poses certain problems. Why 
would Dametas’ song receive a musical setting? It is true that musi- 
cal settings exist for certain other lyrics® printed with The Arcadia, but 
it is not difficult to see how this came about since they are not abso- 
lutely indigenous to The Arcadia. Why, then, was Dametas’ song 
given a setting? Is it possible that the first book of The Arcadia was 
given some sort of rhetorical and semi-dramatical presentation?* Ref- 
erences to productions of Arcadia are, of course, to Samuel Daniel’s 
Queen’s Arcadia which was produced at Oxford in 1605.° Is it possible 


8 ‘A satyre once did run away for dread’,:John Ward, The First Set of English Madri- 
gals, 1613, vii; ‘All my sense thy sweetness gained’, Robert Jones, The Muses Gardin, 
1610, xvii; ‘Goe my flockes goe gett yo" hence’, Robert Dowland, Musicall Banquet, 
1610, iv and Ch. Ch. Ms. 439, f. 9; ‘Haue I caught my heauenlye Jewell’, am.Add.ms. 
15117, f. 19 (see the present writer’s article ‘Falstaff’s “heauenlye Jewel”. Incidental 
music for The Merry Wives of Windsor’, Shakespeare Quarterly, 1958 . . .); ‘In a grove 
most rich of shade’, Robert Dowland, Musicall Banquet, 1610, vii; ‘Lock up, fair lids, 
the treasures of my heart’, Martin Peerson, Priuate Musicke, 1620, xiii, and Thomas 
Vautor, The First Set, 1619, viii-ix; ‘My Lute w* in thy selfe thy turnes enclose’, BM. 
Loan Ms.35, f. 1%; ‘My trewe loue hath my hart and I haue his’, sm.Add.ms.15117, 
f. 18%, and John Ward, The First Set, 1613, i-ti; ‘O dear life, when shall it be’, Robert 
Dowland, Musicall Banquet, 1610, v, and William Byrd, Songs of sundrie natures, 1589, 
xxxili; ‘O my thoughts, my thoughts, surcease’, John Ward, The First Set, 1613, viii; 
“O sweet woodes, y? delight of sollitarines’, am. Loan Ms.35, f. 9” (only the first two 
lines are the same), and John Dowland, Ayres, 1600, x; ‘Only joy now here you are’, 
Henry Youll, Canzonets To Three Voyces, 1608, vi; “The nightingale, so soon as April 
bringeth’, Thomas Bateson, The first set of English Madrigales, 1604, iii; ‘Were La king 
I might command content’, John Mundy, Songs and Psalmes, 1594, xxxvi (ascribed to 
the Earl of Oxford). Bruce Pattison in ‘Sir Philip Sidney and Music’, Music & Letters, 
January 1934, Xv, 75-81, remarks: ‘in the Arcadia we find that whenever a song is sung 
by one of the characters—and nearly all the verse is supposed to be sung, for the Eliza- 
bethans did not look upon a lyric as complete until it had music as well as words—we 
are told what instrument is supposed to accompany the song’. Pattison does not com- 
ment on the actual music extant or believed to be extant. 

4 Cf. Stephen Gosson’s The Schoole of Abuse, 1579, as quoted in E. K. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1923), 1v, 204—“The twoe prose bookes at the 
Belsauage’—I owe this reference to Miss Barbara Cooper at The Shakespeare Institute. 
Cf. also Herford and Simpson eds., Ben Jonson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1923-52), IX, 439 
for indication of the great popularity of the ‘common-helping Arcadia’. 

5 Cf. John P. Feil, ‘Dramatic References from the Scudamore Papers’, Shakespeare 
Survey, 1958, XI, 107-116, and H. R. Trevor-Roper, ‘Five Letters of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley’, The Bodleian Library Record, 1941-49, U, 134-139, the first letter being dated from 
Fulham, Sept. 20 [1605]. 
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that behind the first book there is the shadow of an earlier masque- 
like entertainment such as Sidney gave us in The Lady of the May; or 
is it possible that the manuscript of the first book as it circulated 
amongst friends inspired a semi-dramatic performance? One has only 
to realize that in such plays as Mucedorus and The Winter's Tale bears 
were called for on the stage to envisage that the bear episode which 
evidenced Dametas’ cowardice could reasonably have been presented. 
Perhaps a setting of Dametas’ song resulted from such a dramatization. 
This is inevitably pure hypothesis; it also involves the more general 
consideration of the dramatic possibilities of The Arcadia in extenso 
though one can hardly conceive of actual presentation of such long 
musical eclogues. 

The musical setting is extant in Thomas Ravenscroft’s Pammelia,$ 
1609, Sig. G3¥ as no. 95, one of the ‘Canons in the vnison’ d 6 voc., and 
included in the index among ‘Songs of sixe voices’. It also occurs in 
manuscript in Melvill’s Book of Roundels, 1612.7 In both cases only 
the first stanza is given. 

The following variants occur from the received text: 


2 That] which P(ammelia) and M(elvill): preserves] preserveid M; 3 Thancked] and 
thanked P and M; 4 fearefull] bloudy Pand M; 5 So, yf] for if Pand M. 


I give now an accurate transcript of the music first in the abbrevi- 
ated form in which it occurs in Pammelia though I have inserted bar 
lines (only the initial one occurs actually in Pammelia) and have writ- 
ten out minims in modern notation in place of the blacks in Pammelia. 
The second transcript represents a fuller working out of the version in 
Pammelia. The version in Melvill’s Book of Roundels, as edited by 
Anderton and Bantock, is written out in the Treble beginning on G. 
The lower-voiced version of Pammelia is more appropriate, I feel, to 
Dametas’ character. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


6 STC 20759. Iam indebted to the Huntington Library for a complete microfilm of 
this book and for permission to reproduce any item. 

7 Cf. G. Bantock, H. Anderton, eds., The Melvill Book of Roundels (The Roxburghe 
Club, 1916), p. 139, LXvm (really 65) and p. xxiii: ‘It calls for no special remark except 
that this humorist reminds one of the man who described his friend as “‘a free, open, 
generous sort 0’ chap wot likes to treat hisself to a pint 0’ ale” ’—which is a pretty 
good indication of how misunderstood this song is outside its context. The s itself is 
reported by N. Greenberg, An Elizabethan Song Book (New York, 1956), p. xxiii as 
being somewhere in Australia. I should be grateful for detailed information regarding 


its whereabouts. 
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Dametas’ Song 
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Reviews 


The History of Bookbinding 525-1950 A.D. An Exhibition Held at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, November 12, 1957, to January 12, 1958. 
Organized by the Walters Art Gallery and Presented in Cooperation 
with the Baltimore Museum of Art. Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, 1957. xi+275 pp. 189 illustra- 
tions. $10. Paper $6.50 plus $.25 postage. 

Those who were privileged to attend the opening of the exhibit of 
bookbindings held at the Baltimore Museum of Art on November 12 
of last year knew that they were witnessing a memorable event. It 
was both a climax and an inauguration for it represented the culmina- 
tion of years of preparation in the careful selection of the bindings 
themselves that were honored by inclusion, and it marked the open- 
ing of another in the series of distinguished exhibitions that Baltimore 
has sponsored and organized. 

No one who attended the opening or who visited the exhibition 
during its two months’ duration could possibly have been disappoint- 
ed. The installation was inspired; each object was given a proper 
background, appropriate emphasis, and excellent lighting. The cap- 
tions were articulate, and the brilliant panoply that the exhibit achieved 
was at once dramatic and stimulating. It is safe to say that probably no 
finer exhibit of bindings has ever been assembled before or displayed 
to better advantage. 

Many writers have referred to the invention of printing as one of 
the most significant developments in mankind’s cultural history, and 
there is no denying it. An earlier invention, however, important in 
much the same way, but one that is not as frequently accented was the 
development of the codex, that is to say the written text set down on 
consecutive leaves of parchment or other material and bound to- 
gether between suitable covers. Surely this was a revolutionary idea, 
which ultimately rendered the cumbersome scroll obsolete and im- 
practical. The codex to be protected required a covering, and through 
that requirement binding came into existence. Whether binding is 
regarded as a minor art, a craft, or merely a utilitarian necessity, its 
history is ancient, distinguished, reflective of changing tastes and fash- 
ions, but unchanging in its basic and essential form. 
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The Baltimore exhibit included 718 bindings, covering a period of 
more than fourteen centuries, and ranging from the ivory Consular 
Diptych of Filoxenus made in Constantinople in a.D. 525, to an em- 
erald green crushed morocco binding, inlaid by Brugalla in Barce- 
lona in 1954. All but a small number of the total were lent by forty- 
three American libraries and collectors with the Walters Gallery itself 
providing the largest loan. Other major lenders included the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Harvard University, Yale University, the New 
York Public Library, the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, the Newberry Library, the Free Library of Philadelphia, Prince- 
ton University, the Library of Congress, and several private collec- 
tors, notably Mr. Raphael Esmerian, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hofer, 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Mr. Louis H. Silver, Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., who lent a charming series of miniature volumes, and 
Miss Julia Wightman. The exhibition, therefore, is essentially a reve- 
lation of the fine and distinguished bindings to be found in American 
collections. The major import from abroad was a group of early Is- 
lamic bookbindings from the Great Mosque of Kairouan that was 
lent by the government of Tunisia and two Qu’rans, lent by the gov- 
ernment of Morocco. The earlier of the Qu’rans, dated 1256, is re- 
garded as the earliest datable example of gold tooling on leather. 

The exhibition featured in an apse-like setting a significant and 
stunning group of treasure bindings of the Middle Ages and later. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art lent two sixth-century silver book 
covers from Syria which are a part of the Antioch Treasure, and the 
collections of the Pierpont Morgan Library together with the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery furnished the majority of the specimens so richly 
wrought that were selected for inclusion. Two eleventh-century Eng- 
lish examples, one of gold and the other of silver gilt, were particularly 
outstanding. Beautiful and striking as these treasure bindings are, the 
majority were actually part of the altar fittings and served very special 
purposes. 

Leather bookbindings on the other hand served more practical 
everyday purposes, and the Baltimore exhibit gave full emphasis to 
the development of this craft. The earliest examples were five Coptic 
bindings from Egypt that date from the seventh century. These mark 
the beginning of a tradition and a style of bookbinding that was to 
persist for many centuries, and in fact has never been lost sight of. 
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Their immediate influence was felt in other locales of North Africa 
and probably in areas of Europe and Western Asia as well. 

A less sophisticated style of leather bookbinding meanwhile was 
developing independently on the continent of Europe as demon- 
strated through a group of Romanesque bindings from France and 
Central Europe. The outstanding example in the exhibit was the 
blind-stamped Romanesque binding executed in Paris about 1150 
and now in the possession of the Harvard College Library; rubbings 
from the covers of this volume incidentally serve as the designs for 
the covers of the catalogue itself. Quite properly these Romanesque 
bindings constituted a logical transition to the stout monastic bind- 
ings of the fifteenth century that were ornamented by means of re- 
peated impressions of a number of small stamps arranged in varying 
patterns. Certain styles are so characteristic that examples can fre- 
quently be localized and dated within fairly rigid limits. 

The introduction of gold tooling to leather bindings as a means of 
decoration apparently did not take place in Europe until the early 
years of the fifteenth century; the earliest surviving examples are 
Neapolitan in origin and cannot be dated earlier than 1480. Several 
examples of these early Italian gold-tooled bindings provided the in- 
troduction to the overwhelming group of richly tooled Renaissance 
bindings that came from several collections but principally from the 
private library of Mr. Raphael Esmerian of New York City. If one 
had to make a choice of only one binding from this portion of the 
exhibit it would be hard to resist the gold-powdered binding exe- 
cuted in Paris in 1570 to encase the text of Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia, 
printed at Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1499. It is no overstatement 
to describe this ‘as surely one of the most beautiful books of the Ren- 
aissance, both for its content and its superb binding’. 

The French Renaissance bookbindings, so resplendent with gold or 
variated strapwork or both, marked the development of the art in 
France to its highest point. Special attention was paid in the exhibit to 
thirteen splendid examples of the luxurious ‘fanfare’ bindings that 
were executed for noble or royal collectors. 

The influence of these Renaissance binders on the craft as it devel- 
oped in England during the seventeenth century is apparent through 
the magnificent gold-tooled bindings that were executed by the 
Queen’s binders a & B, and by Samucl Mearne. Mention should also 
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be made of an interesting group of embroidered bindings that are es- 
sentially English in character, although continental examples are also 
known. 

Meanwhile the great tradition continued to flourish in France, and 
during the late seventeenth century, and throughout the eighteenth 
century French binders such as Padeloup, Duseuil, Le Monnier, 
Derome, and others created bindings of taste and distinction, and a 
number of these were included in the exhibit. Similarly representative 
examples were displayed of later English binders, the Edwards of 
Halifax, who developed a method of painting on the under surface of 
transparent vellum, and Roger Payne. Examples of the works of 
their contemporaries in Scotland and Ireland were also included. 

The French Revolution dealt a crippling blow to all luxury crafts 
including bookbinding, but the nineteenth century in France saw a 
healthy revival of the art, principally through a group of ‘retrospective 
binders’, such as Capé, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Lortic, and Chambolle- 
Duru. They endeavored not only to reproduce styles of earlier peri- 
ods, but to excel their prototypes in brilliance and execution; in itself 
this created a revival of interest in early bookbindings which has per- 
sisted to this day. 

The concluding sections of the exhibit displayed a representative 
group of American bookbindings from 1650 to 1850, early industrial 
bindings, and contemporary French binding since 1925, featuring 
representative examples of the work of Pierre Le Grain, Paul Bonet, 
Jacques Anthoine-Le Grain, Henri Creuzevault, Georges Cretté, 
Rose Adler, and Madeleine Gras. As a happy conclusion to, and in 
effect a summation of the exhibition there were displayed more than 
forty miniature books, principally from the collection of Mr. Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr., which presented a microcosm of binding styles 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth century. 

The limitations of this review have not permitted the mention of 
many types of bindings utilizing paper covers, painted vellum, lac- 
quered panels, or mica, but these were all represented in the Balti- 
more exhibition in order that their pertinence to the subject might be 
demonstrated. The catalogue describes them in full detail and indi- 
cates their significance in the long tradition of the craft. 

And now a few words about the catalogue itself. The text, which 
occupies 275 pages, describes in detail and with emphatic pertinence 
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each of the 718 bindings included in the exhibit. This is followed by 
100 plates which reproduce as illustrations more than 180 individual 
bindings. This most important, and frequently novel contribution to 
the bibliography of the subject was compiled and composed by Miss 
Dorothy Miner, Curator of Books and Manuscripts of the Walters 
Art Gallery. The catalogue is a tribute both to her zeal and her schol- 
arship. 

Finally it must be pointed out that the Baltimore exhibition of 
bookbindings together with the splendid catalogue prepared as a per- 
manent record of its content refute in an impressive manner the old 
adage that one mustn’t judge a book by its covers. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Frederick R. Goff 


Carlo M. Cipolla. Money, Prices and Civilisation in the Mediterranean 
World, Fifth to Seventeenth Centuries. Princeton University Press, 
1956. xii-+-75 pp. $2.50. 

The destiny of the Mediterranean civilization, as it survived from 
the wreck of the Roman Empire, is one of the great dramas of his- 
tory. At one time the flourishing hub of Europe, then overshadowed 
by the growing fortune of the New World, it enjoyed a culture de- 
veloped in different ways by men of action, by empires and glorious 
cities, by the art and spirit of a world almost sufficient to itself. It is 
not easy to undertake such a Weltgeschichte, and least of all to encom- 
pass it in a single volume. Professor Carlo Cipolla, already familiar to 
historians for his penetrating studies in economic history, is aware of 
the many hazards and difficulties of the subject, and is hesitant to re- 
open a debate so well known for its broad, controversial issues. 
He has confined his attention, on this occasion, to a number of lim- 
ited but key problems, with the result that his book has an interest far 
greater than that demanded by its sixty-four pages of text. Originally 
delivered as lectures before the University of Cincinnati in 1953, this 
pleasant book brings to our notice five brief studies, each devoted to a 
different topic. The first, “Primitive Money in Primitive Europe’, de- 
scribes three types of payment in the Dark Ages: in labor and barter, 
optionally in either kind or money, and lastly in coin. This clumsy 
mechanism sprang from the restrictions on the supply of coin, through 
hoarding, poor communications, and an insufficient increase in the 
stocks of precious metals. The vicious circle was completed by the 
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low demand for coin, imposed by the use of barter and the exaction 
of labor services in lieu of payments. The combined effect of restrict- 
ed requirements of coin for transactions and of a high propensity to 
hoard characterized the monetary conditions of early Europe. 

In the second chapter, ‘The Dollars of the Middle Ages’, pride of 
place is given to those gold coins which became standard currency in 
the Mediterranean world. Firstly, there was the highly esteemed soli- 
dus or nomisma from Byzantium. Later, the fiorino from Florence and 
the ducato from Venice flowed into the channels of trade which these 
powerful cities established across the Mediterranean and through Eu- 
rope. The third chapter, “The Big Problem of the Petty Coins’, is 
concerned with small change. “The progressive debasement of the 
petty coins’, states Professor Cipolla, “was the economic safety valve 
which made possible the secular stability of gold internal currency.’ 
And he underlines the important point that they were coined in close 
relationship to the money of accounts. Here, however, it would be 
pertinent to add that the fiduciary character of small change possessed 
some measure of elasticity, the upper limit being set either by the 
government or the risk of forgery, and the lower by its own intrinsic 
value. If the intrinsic value of this sort of money began to exceed its 
face value, the government was confronted with the choice of either 
raising the face value (thereby disrupting the affinity with the money 
of accounts), or seeing the coins disappear from circulation. Henri 
Laurent has devoted a book to this important problem of Gresham’s 
Law in the Middle Ages. Carlo Cipolla reviews briefly but clearly the 
social implications of debasing this money, and emphasizes the fact 
that since it was used for wage-payments, the immediate result of any 
such debasement was a sharp fall in real wages. 

The fourth chapter, “Ghost Moneys’ (the Italian monete fantasme), 
summarizes the essential problems of moneys of accounts. This im- 
portant element in the monetary system was closely related to the 
general structure of credit, and was implicit in the activity of those 
great banks in Italy which resolved so many of the problems of me- 
dieval trade and government. The last essay, ‘Prices and Civilisation’, 
deals with high costs in transportation, publishing, and loans. The 
difficulty of communication accentuated the particularism of Europe; 


the costliness of knowledge assured the aristocratic monopoly of 
learning. 
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The book is well produced, with four pages of illustrations. It has 
also been given a working bibliography, where is noticed, neverthe- 
less with regret, the absence of the names of such scholars as Fernand 
Braudel, Earl J. Hamilton, and Henri Pirenne. These five essays re- 
view adroitly some important aspects of a vast field of study, and 
bring to the subject freshness and clarity. Historians will acknowledge 
and warmly appreciate this apt and pleasing addition to their libraries. 

Frank Spooner 


Erwin Walter Palm. Los Monumentos Histéricos de la Espafiola. Con 
una introduccién a America. A publication by the Universidad de 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, edited by Industrias Graficas 
Seix y Barral, Barcelona, Spain, 1955. 2 volumes, 209 and 154 pages. 
cxxvil illustrations. 

Erwin Walter Palm is a student of the art of Hispanic America and 
this book, a monumental work in itself, might serve as a model of 
architectural research on the Spanish colonial period. 

For a number of reasons the study of the monuments of Santo Do- 
mingo is the best starting point for any study of architecture in the 
New World. On that island Christopher Columbus, on January 2, 
1494, founded the first city of the Americas, calling it La Isabela. On- 
ly the memory of it is left today. But in 1498 Bartholomew Colum- 
bus founded the city of Santo Domingo itself, a city steeped in his- 
tory, which despite the vicissitudes of fortune, the assaults of pirates, 
and the ravages of hurricanes still preserves a sufficient number of its 
early edifices to enable the author to establish what were the ideas 
underlying the religious and civil architecture of the time, what were 
the predominating styles, and how those styles were first blended 
with a native American clement. The study, which describes churches, 
convents, dwellings, forts, hospitals, and even commercial establish- 
ments, is the first really scientific treatise of the kind that the island has 
given us. The author has spent years taking photographs, doing his- 
torical research and accumulating a wealth of material which he has 
reduced to a comprehensive synthesis, bringing discernment and 
authority to the task. It is the most important cultural work to have 
come out of the Dominican Republic in recent years. 

The island was a crossroads of many artistic influences and Palm 
shows the relationship between its architecture and the intellectual, 
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commercial, religious, military, and political activity of the sixteenth 
century. In his book we see how the churches, built to stand for cen- 
turies, were influenced by Gothic, Mudéjar, Morisco, and Plateresque 
elements, while retaining their Romanesque type of construction. In 
Santo Domingo the Spanish kings ruled over a little world which still 
retained some of the spirit of the Crusades even as it was belatedly 
catching up with the Renaissance. The ideas of Erasmus found an 
echo in men such as Diego Méndez, Columbus’ companion, who 
settled on the island and at his death left a collection of the works of 
the sage of Rotterdam. Between 1600 and 1604 zealots collected and 
consigned to the flames ‘300 Bibles in Spanish, glossed in accordance 
with the ideas of the Lutheran sect and other unbelievers, probably 
introduced by the Welsers’. The latter were German bankers who 
made loans to Charles v and established an agency in Santo Domingo. 
When Oviedo wrote his history of the island in the first half of the 
sixteenth century he had in his library ‘along with his medieval col- 
lection of Seneca, Ovid and the Etymologies of St. Isidore, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Anselm and St. John Chrysostom... Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Erasmus and Vives ... the wizard Merlin, Amadis de Gaula, the 
chronicles of Hernando el Pulgar and Andrés Bernaldez .. .’ Such was 
the world from which sprang the architectural monuments described 
by Palm. His book is not only a work of great interest for scholars but 
one which every teacher of the subject should have within easy reach. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY German Arciniegas 


Frederick G. Heymann. John Zizka and the Hussite Revolution. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1955. 509 p. $9. 

For the student of history it is always gratifying to welcome a new 
volume on a subject where the paucity of literature in the English 
language is still unfortunately marked. This is particularly true for 
the Slavic world, ever since the last war, has become the focal point of 
universal interest. Bohemia, if we are to take the dictum of Bismarck, 
is the heart not only of Europe, but perhaps of that portion of ‘East- 
Central Europe’ which so many persons see today as the counter-foil 
to the expansion of Russian power to the West. Hence any work 
such as Dr. Heymann’s, which provides such an abundance of infor- 
mation about one of the countries in that area, must be of special im- 
portance. 
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In times past the Kingdom of St. Vaclav, as shown by Dr. Hey- 
mann, has had its tragedies and sorrows; it has been the axis upon 
which much of European history has turned. The Czech Revolution 
he describes, centering around Zizka, is not an abortive revolution, 
although it seems less grand and influential, because it did not become 
immediately a European revolution, a European movement. But a 
clear and full exposition of its beliefs and tenets, and the analysis of its 
effects, must surely show it to be less Czech and more European, its 
fruits harvested by later generations in lands other than Bohemia. 

The hero of his book, John Zizka of Trocnov, appeals to all who 
admire valor, military achievement, single-minded purpose, ona plane 
of high morality. John Hus, in this treatment, is an antecedent char- 
acter in the kaleidoscope of the events described. Thus the book im- 
plies a much longer span to the Czech revolutionary movement, even 
though the point of emphasis is John Zizka. This movement may be 
said to have started in the middle of the fourteenth century and extend- 
ed to the late fifteenth, i.e., from John Hus to George of Podébrad. 

In this long series of events, Hus was the moral challenge, Zizka the 
military recourse which followed upon the failure of the world to 
heed or follow Hus. It ended finally in the attempt of George of Pod- 
ébrad to organize Europe on a legal basis, anticipating the ‘league of 
nations’ idea, combining moral power and legal imperative. But this, 
too, was far in advance of the times, and in this sense the Revolution 
may be considered abortive. 

Without the martyrdom of Hus, would the revolution have taken 
the violent middle course found in the life of Zizka and his associates? 
May we not say that because of his life and his very fate, the issues 
both implicit and specific in his program and times, had to be resolved? 
There seemed no other way than force, and this was the role of Zizka. 
Mankind frequently resorts to the way of Zizka, but always seems to 
come back to the way of Hus, for he stood for some universal issues. 
Or to put the matter in another way: freedom of conscience, justice, 
integrity, fair play, the worth of the given word as issues and moral 
problem occupy the mind of all humanity. Hus is the symbol of all 
human struggle for moral ends; Zizka the central agent and symbol 
of the Czechs in a sea of Germans. Zizka was Czech, Hus universal. 
It is true that today Hus is the embodiment of national heroism, but 
he has never lost his universal appeal. It is hard to see Zizka as the em- 
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bodiment of anything more than the wounded but resurgent Czech 
revival—call it nationalism if you will—a doughty warrior in the face 
of overwhelming physical forces. Win or lose, Zizka and the world 
after him still had to face the essentially moral issues brought up by 
the Czech Reformation. In the end the spiritual arm, Hus, must tri- 
umph by itself. The physical arm, Zizka, can neither establish the 
validity of these principles, nor guarantee their acceptance. 

Some of this may be apperceived in two of the Four Articles of 
Prague, namely, the free exercise of religion according to one’s con- 
science and the freedom of the secular from the domination of the 
ecclesiastical. These issues may be regarded as germane today, for 
modern society must face the same basic questions of toleration and 
intellectual freedom. Thus in a sense Hus and Zizka—the man of God 
and the man of the Sword—are strangely related in a tremendous 
drama with its medieval-modern issues. 

In preparing his volume Dr. Heymann sifts many questions of what 
to some may be purely antiquarian interest; he analyzes the issues in 
forgotten contests; brings to the fore all but forgotten personalities, 
who once more play their part in the pages of his book. He discards 
the legends associated with the name of Zizka, but gives him due and 
positive credit for real innovation in the art of war. One must pause 
in admiration at his skill in tracking and pinning down key as well as 
remote aspects, events, and dates of Zizka’s life, thus making a full 
man. But he is not merely a recording historian, but a reflective one as 
well, eagerly searching out the fundamental significance of his find- 
ings. Thus he endeavors to enlarge not only our knowledge, but our 
intellectual horizons as well. To his credit it may be said that he scru- 
pulously endeavors to give the Slavic side of Zizka’s time with studied 
objectivity. This alone has the effect of winning the reader over to his 
side. However, where due credit is traceable to the long stream of 
German settlers, administrators, and merchants, in the evolution of 
Czech culture he is not hesitant to say so. Searching for the effective 
causes of the Hussite Revolution, he is led to give usa summary, care- 
ful in its appraisal, of the roots of the movement, going back to the 
days of Charles rv. Even then he notes the inherent atomization which 
tended to split the Revolution into different groups. Like many an- 
other scholar, Dr. Heymann is drawn to make comparisons, and 
apposite comments on some of the more striking resemblances be- 
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tween Hus and Luther. On such matters, of course, his Opinions are 
his own, but none the less interesting. 

One of the more inherently fascinating chapters of his book is the 
description of the rise of the communo-theocratic-military power in 
southern Bohemia at Tabor. The Taborites were die-hard idealists. 
As such they reveal the characteristic dualism of all fabricators of 
Utopias: those who would reform society by perfecting man, and 
those who would perfect man by perfecting society. The Adamites, 
even more radical, tried to go back to the Garden of Eden by assum- 
ing the habits and principles held to be prevalent there. Only a few 
hundred in number, they proved to be abhorrent to Hussite and non- 
Hussite alike. Thus it devolved upon Zizka to destroy them. Never- 
theless some of this sect survived down to the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Heymann introduces such a mass of supporting detail in his 
book that one is curious to know what general conclusions he draws 
from his brave study. According to him the ‘Protestant Reformation’ 
had its inception and its roots in Bohemia (p. 475); the Czech move- 
ment had a profound influence on the relations of Church and State; 
it lessened the aversion generally felt for the ‘heretic’; it laid the foun- 
dation for the principle of toleration; it was an antecedent revolution, 
which provided issues dealt with subsequently in other European 
movements, such as the Dutch, Puritan, American, and French Rev- 
olutions. For reasons given he excepts the Russian Revolution. And 
perhaps most important, despite the decline after the Battle of the 
White Mountain (1620) it provided the foundation and sustenance 
for the modern revival of the Czech nation. He does not deal with the 
possible penetration of the movement into Slovakia, and one infers 
therefore that this is a Czech possession. Does this fact however, help 
to account for that fatal dichotomy in the resurrection of Czechoslo- 
vakia as a state in 1918: Is this the basis of the ‘roskol’? If so, it had its 
tragic aftermath. 

The book is well documented and provides an open road to any- 
one who would on his own traverse the same study. 

HUNTER COLLEGE George Waskovich 


David T. Pottinger. The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958. xiv-+ 


363 pp. $7.50. 
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Covering the period from 1500 to 1791, a third of this most inter- 
esting and well-documented study is chronologically outside the 
realm of the Renaissance as our Society defines it. Strictly from the 
point of view of subject matter, two-thirds of it might be said to lie 
outside our domain, since they are concerned with such commercial 
and technical matters as the organization of the book guild, the ad- 
ministration of the book trade, the economic and social positions of 
masters, journeymen, and apprentices, the protection of literary 
property, and such auxiliary trades as paper-making, illustrating, and 
binding. Since these subjects are all treated strictly as trades the reader 
will find no help in the identification of paper or bindings, but the 
discussion is nonetheless interesting. 

The first part of the book is perhaps the most pertinent for us. 
There Professor Pottinger examines the social and economic status of 
600 authors in order to clarify their relationship with their public and 
with their publishers, one third of them in each of the three centuries. 
In the same way, the rewards of authorship are studied in one chapter 
of this section, and the always interesting and important subject of 
censorship in another. As one might have guessed, censorship was at 
first concerned only with protecting the church authorities and doc- 
trines; the idea of outlawing obscenities came relatively late in the pe- 
riod and was never very important. 

The book is rich in all kinds of information—from the amount of 
drunkenness among day workers in the paper industry to the per- 
centage of literacy among women. All of which tends to make this 
study fully as readable as a good novel, and much more instructive. 
Three appendices offer still more information, the one on money and 
purchasing power being particularly useful to the general reader. 
There are numerous bibliographical footnotes and a good index. The 
name of Condillac is misspelled once (p. 100) as is Saint André des 
Arts (p. 108), but I found no other errors anywhere in this excellent 
study. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Robert E. Taylor 


Kate Trauman Steinitz. Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattato della Pittura... A 
Bibliography. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1958 (Library Research 
Monographs. Vol. 5). 78,00 Danish Kr. 

How does one review a critical and descriptive bibliography? It 
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would perhaps be possible to interject all sorts of minutiae from one’s 
own speciality, to charge errors of omission or of over-emphasis or to 
stoop to a cavilling list of errors in typography or translation. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these standard ‘gambits’ applies. If there is anything 
to be added to Dr. Steinitz’ bibliographical study of Leonardo’s Trat- 
tato, it is probably either unknown or unimportant. The author ex- 
hibits a fine sense of the pertinent by expanding on problems or new 
facts while passing over the better known aspects of Leonardo’s trea- 
tise with a few brief but concise statements. As a result we have here a 
useful tool that will be indispensable on the one hand for verifying 
older studies of Leonardo and his influence and on the other as a point 
of departure for future studies. 

The unpleasant details can be disposed of quickly. There are a few 
typographical errors. The book is accompanied by a slip of errata: the 
smaller errors are easily recognized and are of little importance. “Pro- 
fessionals’ may disagree with some points of translation, but they are 
so unimportant that the amateur will be misled only on two occa- 
sions. On page 22 in a quotation from Lomazzo referring to Leo- 
nardo, ‘mano stanca’ is rendered ‘left hand’ instead of perhaps ‘tired 
hand’. The translation is controversial, however. Again on page 91 
the translation of the Latin “familiari’ as ‘relative’ rather than “friend 
or associate’ gives Sandrart a relation to Poussin he did not enjoy. 
One or two misunderstandings occur, but they are quite minor. 

Dr. Steinitz’ aim is quite succinctly stated in her introduction. She 
is concerned only with Leonardo’s Trattato della Pittura—his most 
useful and most used body of writings—and only incidentally with 
his other works. As a librarian of the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana 
she has easy access to one of the most complete collections of Leo- 
nardo editions, yet she goes beyond the editions to discuss briefly the 
history of the original manuscript and to identify the parent of subse- 
quent copies. A group of ingenious tests serves to isolate the families. 
Printed editions are described, related to their manuscript sources and 
to each other. As a result we are presented with an unbroken chain 
from the Melzi copy down to the present. The thoroughness of this 
bibliography is indicated by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ref- 
erences to lost manuscripts and by the exorcising of Verga’s ‘ghosts’ 
—editions which appeared in his Bibliografia Vinciana but which do 


not in reality exist. 
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However, this book is more than a dry listing of manuscript num- 
bers and edition dates. In Dr. Steinitz’ treatment of her subject the 
human element is never lost. The dedication and enthusiasm of early 
scholars, and of the author, comes through clearly. Cassiano del Poz- 
zo’s role in preserving Leonardo’s manuscripts and in encouraging 
their study and his relations with other scholars emerges from the dis- 
cussion and the publication here of his letters to Galeazzo Arconato 
and of his biography of Matteo Zaccolini. The printed editions of 
Leonardo’s treatise listed here indicate a series of ‘nodes of activity’ 
when they are arranged in chronological order. To an art historian, 
and particularly to one interested in theory, these ‘nodes’ seem most 
suggestive. With the exception of the editio princeps they coincide al- 
most exactly with editions and translations of Alberti’s Della pittura. 
The appearance of both these treatises generally precedes by a few 
years interest in theory and new works on the theory of painting in 
the country which produced the new edition. Whether there is a 
causal or accidental relation between these phenomena, this observa- 
tion serves to indicate the possibilities inherent in Dr. Steinitz’ biblio- 
graphical study. 

Although this work purports to be only a study of the history of a 
text, it is also a study in the history of ideas. The densely packed fac- 
tual material, the illustrations of the manuscripts and editions, and the 
implications it contains assure a wider public and a greater usefulness 
for this book than its modest title would imply. 

YALE UNIVERSITY John R. Spencer 


James Woodrow Hassell, Jr. Sources and Analogues of the Nouvelles 
Récréations et Joyeux Devis of Bonaventure des Périers. University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature No. 20. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. 171 pp. $4. 

This is the first volume of a projected two-volume study of the 
sources and analogues of the tales of Des Périers, and it includes only 
the first forty-five of the ninety genuine nouvelles. The bibliography 
and index of proper names which would increase the usefulness of 
this volume is to be included at the end of the second volume. 

Professor Hassell begins with a preface in which he acknowledges 
his debt to the various motif indexes of folk literature and especially 
to the recently revised six-volume Motif-Index of Stith Thompson, a 
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work to which he himself contributed by his analysis of the narrative 
themes treated by Des Périers. He also sets out the very comprehen- 
sive aims of his study: 

1. To what extent are the Joyeux devis of foreign inspiration? of 
native French inspiration? 

2. To what extent did Des Périers avail himself of literary sources 
in composing his conte collection: 

3. How much and what kind of influence did the oral tradition 
exert upon the Joyeux devis? 

4. To what extent are Des Périers’ stories derived from his own 
imagination or observation, or both: 

In his introduction, Professor Hassell gives a brief biographical 
sketch of Des Périers in which he summarizes all that is known con- 
cerning the author of the Joyeux devis and the better known though 
more controversial Cymbalum mundi. Here, as in the commentaries on 
the nouvelles, his scholarship is sound. He cites conflicting data, ex- 
presses preferences or reservations where necessary, and refers the 
reader to the pertinent sources. Where he has not been able to con- 
sult a reference personally, he says so quite clearly. 

Professor Hassell’s treatment of each of the nouvelles is masterly. 
He first gives the number and title as they appear in the Lacour, 1856, 
edition and then summarizes the contents, in English. He then adds 
his commentary on the sources and analogues which he sometimes 
quotes in full and sometimes summarizes. 

Quite naturally, there is a great deal more material for some nou- 
velles than for others. By and large, the number of analogues far ex- 
ceeds the verifiable sources but it makes fascinating reading to com- 
pare pertinent parallels in the western European heritage. In addition 
to French, there are examples in Neo-Latin, English, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

Professor Hassell has fully taken into account previous studies on 
the sources of Des Périers. It is to be hoped that when he has pub- 
lished his second volume, he will be able to complete the examination 
of all those texts which he was not able to see personally and give us a 
new critical edition of the tales in which he can incorporate all the 
fruits of his extensive research. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Victor E. Graham 
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Dario Bonomo. ‘L’ Orlando Furioso’ nelle sue fonti. Rocca San Cas- 
ciano: Cappelli, 1953. 324 p. 

No one should take up this volume expecting to get information 
on the sources of Orlando Furioso, in the usual sense of the word ‘sour- 
ces’. The first section presents briefly the various kinds of love in Boc- 
caccio, with abundant references to various works. The next section 
gives the utterances of sixteenth-century dramatists and other writers 
on religion, astrology, free will, etc., also with specific references. 

The second part, devoted to Ariosto, deals with such subjects as 
war, single combats, and loves in Ariosto’s dramas and satires and, 
especially, in the Furioso. The procedure is that of summary. There 
are bibliographies but no index. The work has a limited value as a 
work of reference for anybody who has forgotten in what stories 
Bandello, for example, deals with magic, or in what cantos of the 
Furioso storms are described. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Allan Gilbert 


Robert Herndon Fife. The Revolt of Martin Luther. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957. xii+-726 pp. $9.75. 

In 1956 at an International Congress on Luther Research in Aarhus, 
Denmark, the participants heard papers read on “Problems of Luther 
Biography’. These treatises and the subsequent discussions confirmed 
that, even though Luther biography in the past eighty years has had 
its giants and its dwarfs, the ideal biography still remained to be writ- 
ten. There are thousands of biographies, good, mediocre, and bad, 
but mostly bad. The reviewer has seen at least a half dozen in recent 
years that never should have been printed; the task is too large for one 
man, and monographs examine but a segment of the whole. There is 
not just a Catholic Luther and a Protestant Luther, but many Luthers, 
representing the interests of generations during the past four hundred 
years. The literature is tremendous, the evidence contradictory and 
often downright misleading. Many contemporaries write, not on the 
basis of observation, but rumor, hearsay, or even deliberate, malicious 
misrepresentation. Sources like the Tischreden have an uneven quality, 
are often spurious in origin, and contain numerous errors due to 
faulty copying. | 

In America, particularly, it has also become fashionable, especially 
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in academic circles of the late twenties and thirties, to disclaim any 
taint of theological association. This was a means of avoiding seeming 
bias or becoming committed to a point of view. But, as Carl Becker 
once observed, you cannot write on Monasticism until you have been 
a monk; and once you are a monk, you can no longer be neutral about 
Monasticism. The German Reformation scholar has long regarded 
three basic prerequisites as the sine qua non to research in this field. The 
would-be scholar must be a historian, a linguist, and a theologian. 
Walter Koehler of Heidelberg once remarked that he could not un- 
derstand why so many Americans tried to write on the Reformation 
without training in theology, when an understanding of most of the 
material presupposed a grasp of the New Testament, and of Catholic 
and Protestant thought. 

The author of the treatise under review admits that he has neither 
theological nor historical training. Given such handicaps, he has done 
exceptionally well. Since he specialized in German and philology, the 
strength of the book is in this field. The treatise, which is essentially 
an enlargement of his Young Luther of 1928, covers the early Luther 
from his childhood to the Wartburg Captivity. The author is quite 
good in the early history, better on the Leipzig Debate, and at his best 
on the Diet of Worms and the attendant climate of political maneu- 
vering and potential threats to both Church and State. 

The book has some very decided shortcomings, judged by Aarhus 
standards, and especially when compared to those German giants 
from which much of the material was taken. Like other American 
writers without theological and historical training, the author often 
fails to grasp the inner core of Scholasticism and Luther’s Pauline 
Theology, which cannot be understood without a foundation in 
scholastic exegesis and the late Lutheran grammatical-historical- 
archeological method of interpreting the Bible. A still greater handi- 
cap lies in the fact that the literature is almost exclusively prior to that 
of the middle thirties. The author’s lack of historical training is evi- 
dent in the frequent ‘spinning’, the failure to distinguish between 
contemporary biographies and those later ones, such as Ratzeberger, 
when ‘tales’ about the Reformer were already common in the Ger- 
man population and the tendency prevailed to substitute psychologi- 
cal techniques where there was lack of adequate evidence. Those not 
familiar with the New Testament are inclined to overdo Luther’s 
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demonology on the basis of childhood environment, when in reality 
the New Testament is the source of Luther’s convictions. 

Another decided weakness of the book, although the author has 
made a valiant effort, is the lack of specific information in regard to 
medieval university procedures. This presupposes a careful study of 
the statutes, an acquaintance with the total content of the Liber De- 
canorum of the Theological Faculty of Wittenberg, and some knowl- 
edge of the best secondary interpretations of these documents. It is 
everywhere evident to the specialist that the author either did not 
grasp the content of the source materials, or had lost the context per- 
haps due to a card system of notes that had become cold. For example, 
he states (p. 180) that Carlstadt slipped into Theology, when the 
Liber Decanorum gives all the degrees in proper sequence and even 
adds that he (Carlstadt) did so well on the Licentiatus examination 
that it was decided to grant him the doctorate also. The author speaks 
of the Statutes in Friedensburg’s Urkundenbuch (p. 129) as being ‘con- 
veniently accessible’ and cites them copiously, but says Scheurl’s 
Rotulus of 1508 was ‘not available to me’, although it is contained in 
the same source. He also cites Friedensburg, Geschichte der Universitat 
Wittenberg, in a number of instances, yet is unable to determine 
whether Luther or Carlstadt first rejected Aristotle (p. 330 based on 
Barge). He might have found the answer in the story by Friedens- 
burg which relates how Carlstadt went to Leipzig and purchased the 
necessary books in order to determine whether Luther was right. 
Friedensburg also relates how Luther won the whole faculty, includ- 
ing Carlstadt, to his point of view. 

In view of the author’s prodigious effort, it is regrettable that his 
work has been marred by basic errors in fact, only a few of which can 
be cited here. German scholars have shown that Hans Luther’s wife 
was a Lindemann (p. 4). It is dubious whether Scheel, upon whom 
the author has relied heavily, interpreted correctly the Latin written 
by Luther into the Liber Decanorum (p. 4, n. 3) (Fife, p. 129). Why 
would Erfurt pay for Luther’s degree when they even took exception 
to his promotion to the doctorate? The description of the town of 
Wittenberg is drawn from Cochlaeus and Myconius on the one hand, 
and then he cites the extremely laudatory Dialogus of 1508 and Edith 
Eschenhagen’s meticulous analysis of the appearance and nature of 
the town, seemingly unaware of the contradictions. Had the author 
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consulted Krueger, Thulin, Jordan, and some American writers, 
many of these errors could have been avoided. Even more deplorable 
is the perpetuation of the Tschackert fable purported to be a breakfast 
conversation with Justus Jonas in 1536 by an anonymous author. The 
recital contains six basic errors. Denifle, from whom the author has 
drawn much of his material, included much such doubtful material; 
but Joseph Lortz’ two volumes on the Reformation would have pro- 
vided a much more balanced view of modern Catholic scholarship. 
The story of the cloaca (p. 198), a ridiculous tale invented in the Deni- 
fle days, would not have been repeated had the author investigated 
the story of the Lutherturm and its construction as revealed by recent 
scholarship based upon excavations in Wittenberg. None of the Ger- 
man scholars since as early as 1936 has given credence to this old slan- 
der. Early woodcuts show this tower, and the original foundations 
have also been uncovered. 

Viewed in a larger perspective, like a field of grain, Luther does not 
fare too badly by the pen of this author, who seems genuinely sym- 
pathetic toward the Reformer and his problems. The general reader, 
to whom errors in detail are not offensive, may derive much value 
from reading this interesting, extensively documented book. 
FOUNDATION FOR REFORMATION Ernest G. Schwiebert 

RESEARCH, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Robert E. L. Strider, m. Robert Greville, Lord Brooke. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1958. $5. 

A generation ago few historians would have found the Puritan 
mind worth serious study. Now, largely due to the work of Ameri- 
can literary historians, the picture has changed. Not only do we find 
the Puritan mind worth studying, but the insular ‘mere English’ ap- 
proach to the subject has been discarded. To understand Puritanism 
it is necessary to go beyond Calvin himself, to many other strands of 
the continental reformation. Mr. Strider takes us even further afield: 
‘It is instructive to learn that among the Puritans a representative in- 
tellectual like Brooke was dependent upon Platonic, medieval and 
Renaissance sources. ...’ (208). 

Mr. Strider’s book is a case study of the mind of one prominent 
Puritan, well written and cogently argued. He has divided his book 
into three parts. The first presents a rather detailed reconstruction of 
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Brooke’s short life. The second deals with Brooke’s work on “The 
Nature of Truth’, and the third with his ‘A Discourse Opening the 
Nature of Episcopacy’. In each of these latter parts, the work itself is 
first summarized and then placed within the contemporary frame- 
work of philosophy and controversy. Brooke’s intellectual relation- 
ship to John Milton is everywhere stressed, though this seems at times 
to be tenuous at best. 

Brooke was a Platonist. This label, Strider holds, comes closest to 
describing a very complex mind. But his Platonism did not exclude 
arguments resting on scholastic premises and did not detract from his 
orthodox Calvinism in the matter of original sin, predestination, and 
election. While Strider proves conclusively that all these elements 
were a part of the texture of Brooke’s mind, the relationship between 
his Platonism and his Calvinist orthodoxy seems slighted. Yet there 
are theological connections which suggest themselves. The idea of 
evil as the mere privation of good was used by men like William 
Ames to answer accusations that orthodox Puritans would make God 
the author of evil. The idea that ‘knowing the good necessitates doing 
the good’ appealed to those who believed that only the elect could 
know the good. 

The problem of the connection between Brooke’s philosophy and 
his theology arises constantly throughout the book. To Brooke rea- 
son was one with God. His contribution to toleration was the connec- 
tion he forged between liberty of conscience and human reason. It is 
possible, as Strider states, that ultimately liberty of conscience can 
only be defended through the integrity of individual reason. Never- 
theless, most of Brooke’s fellow Puritans claimed such liberty on the 
grounds of personal revelation. In this connection, Strider gives us an 
illuminating discussion of the debate about indifferent things, making 
it clear that as Anglicans became more rigidly scriptural, some Puri- 
tans like Brooke believed that man’s own reason must determine in- 
difference. It is this rationalism, his openness to new ideas, that makes 
Strider call Brooke a ‘liberal’. Yet there seems nothing in the theology 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith with which Brooke might 
have disagreed. 

It is possible to see two elements in Brooke’s thought that could, 
perhaps, have been used to resolve this contradiction. Is it not possible 
that Christian stoicism, with its emphasis on moderation, entered into 
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his ideology? Such ideas seem to be present in Brooke’s works and, 
especially, in his concept of toleration. Pierre Charron also remarked 
on. ‘reason which is God’. Moreover, such stoicism was not opposed 
to orthodoxy; indeed, much of it had Calvinistic roots. Mr. Strider 
makes little of Brooke’s social attitudes but it seems possible that he 
clung to election and predestination because of his constant concern 
for his own social status. 

In connection with the social and economic background it should 
be remarked that Bishop Hall’s lament about Church spoliation was 
not ‘weeping’ or a sidetracking of the essential issues, as Mr. Strider 
seems to believe. Rather it pointed to a chief evil in the Church, one 
which, as Christopher Hill has shown, was largely responsible for its 
decline. 

These remarks should not detract from the importance and excel- 
lence of the book. Brooke, as Strider states, does signalize a broaden- 
ing of the Puritan mind. The very difficulty of relating his philosophy 
to his theology may point to the future: on the one hand, to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and to the notion that the morally perfect man is 
himself religious reality; on the other, to the Huguenot Jurieu’s state- 
ment: ‘le movement qui nous porte vérs les choses spirituelle est trés 
raisonable, par consequence il est fondé sur la raison.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN George L. Mosse 


Jean Lemaire de Belges. Le Temple d’Honneur et de Vertus. éd. crit. 
p- p- Henri Hornik. Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957. 136 pp. 

Is it not surprising to see Raoul Morcay begin his study of the six- 
teenth century with chapters on Petrarch and his Italian followers: 
Lanson, whose work is still for us an excellent guide, starts the third 
part of his Histoire de la littérature frangaise with the following sentence: 
‘La fécondité du moyen Age semblait tout 4 fait épuisée 4 la fin du 
xve siecle.’ In his chapter on the grands rhétoriqueurs, he says: “Les 
plus supportables sont ceux qui ont moins de génie: leur platitude les 
condamne 2 étre intelligibles ou 4 peu prés. Tels sont Jean Marot, ou 
Jean Le Maire de Belges . ..’ It is true that in the Appendices, Lanson 
corrected himself thus: “Parmi ces rhétoriqueurs, il faut mettre a part 
Jean Lemaire de Belges, qui est un humaniste et un artiste et dont 
l’ceuvre est traversée de lueurs qui annoncent la Renaissance.’ Many 
teachers repeat, even today, that, by the end of the fifteenth century, 
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French literature had lost its vitality. Where, therefore, are to be 
found the sources of the Renaissance? The answer is deceptively sim- 
ple: the wars of Italy brought the French in contact with a brilliant 
civilization which influenced that of France. Yet if, instead of being 
fascinated by abstract concepts like that of the ‘Renaissance’, one 
looks historically at the French literature at the end of the fifteenth 
century and at the beginning of the sixteenth, one sees a very different 
picture from the one which is popularized in textbooks. It must be 
admitted that it is all the easier to condemn the so-called rhétoriqueurs 
because one does not read them! There is, however, some slight ex- 
cuse in these hasty, shallow, and unfounded judgments, and it is to be 
found in the lack of accessibility of the texts of that period. It is only in 
the last forty years or so that one can read the works of Molinet and 
Jean Lemaire de Belges otherwise than in rare editions. This makes us 
welcome all the more the scholarly edition which Mr. Hornik has 
just given us. 

In his introduction, he recalls the principal works which have been 
devoted to the life of Jean Lemaire, but he does not add anything to 
what scholars like Professor Frappier have told us. The known facts 
about Jean Lemaire’s life are scanty and not always very well estab- 
lished, but a few hypotheses might be warranted in the attempt to 
make us understand the existence of our poet better. 

It is in an effort to reconstruct the conditions in which the latter 
lived that one can hazard a few guesses about the date of composition 
of Le Temple d’Honneur, for it seems that Jean Lemaire hastened to 
put together a work which could be presented to the Count of Ligny 
as soon as possible after the death of Pierre de Bourbon. Why was 
Lemaire in such a hurry? Needless to say, it was necessary to celebrate 
the memory of Pierre de Bourbon without delay; but another press- 
ing reason was that Jean Lemaire was looking for another patron to 
whom he would offer the work he had just composed. One can, in 
this way, account for the lack of unity of Le Temple d’Honneur. As a 
matter of fact, Mme. Hulubei suggested that the two parts of this 
work may have been composed at different times. This seems to me 
very probable; but she also said that the pastoral scene had been ‘com- 
posée naguére—au printemps de 1503, en mai.. .’. Mr. Hornik ac- 
cepts the idea that the “Pastorale . . . a été inspirée par un spectacle 
donné a la cour du duc de Bourbon’. I feel that Mme. Hulubei was a 
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little too affirmative and bold: she gives the date of the ‘féte de cour’: 
the month of May, 1503! Where does she find any proof for her asser- 
tion? As a matter of fact, it seems that Pierre de Bourbon had been ill 
for some time before he died on October 10, 1503, and I find that on 
April 24, 1503, he signed an agreement with Francois de Nohan, 
Archbishop of Lyons. This appears to be a precaution taken by Pierre 
de Bourbon who wanted to dispose of some important matters be- 
fore it was too late. In short, I see Pierre de Bourbon ill in the spring 
of 1503; he must not have been inclined, at that time, to take part in 
festivities! What would have been necessary is to indicate the proba- 
ble influence of the Bucoliche elegantissime by Benivieni, Arsochi, and 
Boninsegni (see Hulubei, pp. 106-108) on our poet. Not only the 
subject matter, but the rhyme-scheme seem to have been imitated by 
Jean Lemaire, for, in one eclogue, Boninsegni used the terza rima 
which Jean Lemaire was the first to introduce in France (may I here 
point out what I said recently on the subject [Autour de la lettre de 
Gargantua a Pantagruel, p. 119]). 

Mr. Hornik has given us extremely valuable notes and commen- 
taries to explain the text he has published. I shall only make a few res- 
ervations: one concerning a note of mine which he is kind enough to 
mention, and about which we do not appear to be in full agreement; 
the other, about note 129 which must have been left out at the last 
moment. May I mention, here, that the best information about the 
family of Jean Robertet is to be found in P. Champion, Histoire 
poétique du Quinziéme Siecle (Paris, 1923), 1, 288-307? 

In conclusion, I shall say that this edition of an important work of 
Jean Lemaire is greeted with gratefulness. From now on, we shall 
have at our disposal a reliable text accompanied by very helpful notes. 
It is a pleasure to review such a careful work by a young scholar who 
can be expected to give us other important contributions to our 
knowledge of the sixteenth century. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Marcel Frangon 


Sir George Clark. War and Society in the Seventeenth Century. Cam- 
bridge (England): Cambridge University Press, 1958. 157 pp. $3.50. 
The historian of the seventeenth century is perforce a historian of 
wars. Sir George Clark has devoted his life to telling the story of that 
war-filled era; in this book, based on the Wiles Lectures given in 1956 
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at the Queen’s University, Belfast, the former Provost of Oriel sets 
out his conclusions about the character of war and its influence on 
seventeenth-century society. 

He is struck by three inescapable facts: war was, during the age, an 
accepted institution, a legitimate means of furthering national policy; 
it can therefore be understood, not in itself, but only as part of ‘a gen- 
eral mélée’; it fostered, in some respects at least, the growth of a Eu- 
ropean community of states. He also suggests a possible fourth con- 
clusion, the statement of Stubbs that the “blows fell at random: men 
perished in arms against one another whose hearts were set on the 
same end and aim; and that good end and aim which neither of them 
had seen clearly was the inheritance they left to their children, made 
possible and realized not so much by the victory of one as by the 
truth and self-sacrifice of both.’ 

The volume includes two of Sir George’s earlier papers, reprinted 
to illustrate certain arguments in the lectures. One, a study of the 
Barbary Corsairs in the seventeenth century originally published in 
the Cambridge Historical Journal, seems only rather tangentially related 
to his main theme, as in fact does the second of the lectures themselves, 
an examination of duelling which Clark admits sheds less light on the 
nature of war than one might have hoped. The other, Clark’s Creigh- 
ton Lecture delivered at the University of London in 1948, is an ab- 
sorbing refutation of the cyclical notion that “peace brings riches; 
riches bring pride; pride brings anger; anger brings war; war brings 
poverty; poverty brings humanity; humanity brings peace; peace... 
brings riches, and so the world’s affairs go round.’ (The words are 
Luigi da Porto’s, written in the early sixteenth century.) 

Although Sir George wisely refuses to point out the identities and 
differences between seventeenth- and twenticth-century warfare, 
several force their way into the reader’s mind. One thinks, for in- 
stance, of the obvious fact that warfare becomes less useful as its tech- 
nics grow more advanced. Seventeenth-century leaders could regard 
war, in the famous formula of Clausewitz, as a continuation of policy 
by other means; they were in no danger of being wiped out by it. 
They participated in a sort of world government, as Sir George says: 
no state was absolutely free to act as it wished in relation to others be- 
cause of the constant threat of war. And war, although in general it 
became better organized as the century wore on, remained a medicine 
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which could be applied in doses varying with the ills and imbalances 
to be corrected. Now, of course, total war is nearly unthinkable, and 
small conflicts may lead so easily to large ones that conscientious dip- 
lomats have been forced virtually to abjure the use of them as exten- 
sions of policy which might break diplomatic deadlocks. World gov- 
ernment continues, at the same time more formal, more vital, and 
yet perhaps less effective than it was three centuries ago. 

The trustees of the Wiles Foundation are to be commended for the 
quite unusual distinction of the lectures which it has sponsored since 
its establishment in 1953: Herbert Butterfield’s historiographical 
study, Man on His Past, and John Nef’s description of the Cultural 
Foundations of Industrial Civilization began as Wiles Lectures. The 
terms of the trust ask the lecturer to reflect upon the wider implica- 
tions of his detailed historical studies. Sir George Clark has fulfilled 
this obligation and has continued the young but brilliant tradition. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Stanford E, Lehmberg 


Vicente Espinel. Diversas Rimas. Edited by Dorothy Clotelle Clarke. 
New York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1956. 

In publishing this edition of the Diversas Rimas by Vicente Espinel 
the Hispanic Institute has made a welcome contribution to studies in 
Spanish literature of the Golden Age. Since the book was first pub- 
lished in 1591 no subsequent edition had appeared. Espinel is today 
well known and still widely read as the author of one of the best and 
most entertaining of the so-called novels of roguery, the semi-auto- 
biographical Vida del Escudero Marcos de Obregén. Yet he was, in his 
own day, celebrated as a poet and musician. The novel, written late 
in life, provided the somewhat unexpected culmination of the poet's 
career. A modern edition of the Rimas, therefore, acquaints us more 
justly and fully with the scope and merit of the literary production of 
one of the most important men of letters in Spain at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The present edition of Diversas Rimas has been carefully prepared 
by Dorothy Clotelle Clarke, who has added a valuable biographical 
and critical introduction, a bibliography, and notes correcting typo- 
graphical errors in the original. It is based on the copy of the first edi- 
tion in the British Museum, completed, in the case of several missing 
folios, from the copy in the Library of the Hispanic Society in New 
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York. One may be permitted to regret, however, that the publishers 
did not see fit to supply a table of contents and index of first lines. The 
student of the work is seriously hampered by this omission. 

With the unique edition thus made available in its original form, 
we now have the advantage of observing the poet’s own selection 
and arrangement of his poetic production. In the past only certain of 
Espinel’s most admired poems had been known by their repeated 
appearance in anthologies. Espinel was content to leave a number of 
other poems in manuscript. To the Rimas Espinel appended his trans- 
lation of Horace’s Ars Poetica. It has been omitted from the present 
edition. This is surely no loss, for according to Menéndez y Pelayo it 
is obviously the effort of a student, not the work of a philologist, and 
need only be remembered because it is the first Spanish translation of 
the work to be published. One might conjecture indeed that this is 
the reason for its inclusion by Espinel despite its defects. He may also 
have wished thus to record his debt to his master and to preserve a 
reminiscence of his student days at Salamanca when he first dedicated 
himself to the Muse of Poetry. 

The Rimas include Espinel’s most important poems in the Italianate 
meters: sonnets, odes, eclogues, elegies, octavas. There are added a few 
poems in the traditional Spanish meters: redondillas, glosas, décimas. 
In the introduction Mrs. Clarke, who is distinguished for her numer- 
ous studies in Spanish metrics and poetic forms, has ably analyzed the 
qualities and defects which characterize these pieces. Espinel was val- 
ued by his fellow poets for the correctness and elegance of his diction 
and the purity of his style. These qualities no less impress the modern 
reader. He handles the hendecasyllable with fluency, versatility, and 
grace. His exceptionally sensitive ear and the example of his master, 
Horace, endow his numbers with clean yet subtle rhythms. His dic- 
tion is generally free from the ambiguities, syntactical inversions, and 
obscurity of expression which characterized much of the poetry of his 
contemporaries. For this reason Espinel, as Mrs. Clarke well says, 
exemplifies the classic tradition in an age when other tendencies were 
leading toward the decline of Spanish poetry. This was so, even 
though in the hands of a master like Géngora, these very tendencies 
were the instruments of a new and highly original poetic expression. 
It is natural, therefore, that Espinel as a critic of poetry in his later 
years should have exercised considerable influence. Lope called him 
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‘master’, sought his opinion and criticism and repeatedly praised his 
excellences. 

Espinel was judicious in his criticisms yet generous in his praise 
where he felt it was merited. That he judged his own work by an 
exacting standard is suggested by the unassuming title he gave to his 
collected poems. The poet evidently realized that he lacked the imag- 
inative power and profundity of thought which inform the greatest 
poetry. Numerous passages in the poems hint at an underlying diffi- 
dence, as in the “Cancién a su Patria’ or the poem ‘Al Obispo de Mél- 
aga don Francisco Pacheco’. There is often a sense of disappointment 
at the distance between the aspiration and its realization as in the fine 
second sonnet with its final tercets: 


Porque aunque en el principio iguales fueron 
Mi pluma, y su valor en competencia 
Lleuando el uno al otro en alto buelo, 

A poco rato mis sentidos vieron, 

Que a su ardor no haziendo resistencia 
Mi pluma, se abrasé, y cayé en el suelo. 


Yet if Espinel could not sustain for long his finest lyric flights nor 
consistently maintain the level of inspiration he occasionally achieved, 
there are many passages with a noble sweep, a vigorous expression, or 
a delicate, elegiac nuance to reward the reader. His descriptions of 
nature which often provide the background for the mood or the set- 
ting of an episode are characterized by avivid realism, as in the passage 
describing the wild scenery around his native Ronda in the poem to 
his patron Doctor Luis de Castilla or in the famous description of the 
explosion of a powder factory at Granada in the ‘Carta’ to the Mar- 
qués de Pefiafiel. In both, the masterly handling of verse rhythms 
adds immeasurably to the expression. In the quiet scenes, the Arca- 
dian settings of the eclogues, or the tender reminiscences of meetings 
with Célida, the only passion of his life, there are moments when his 
verse attains the limpid quality of a Garcilaso or the noble cadence of 
an Herrera. These moments, brief though they are, give Espinel his 
place among the poets in the great tradition who molded the impor- 
ted Italian meters to the Castilian tongue. 

Curiously enough, however, Spanish poetry owes to Espinel the 
genial invention of a form in the native meter which perpetuates his 
name, the espinela. The espinela is a variety of the décima or stanza of 
ten octosyllabic verses. The décima with different rhyme schemes had 
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been used with some frequency since the early fifteenth century, the 
period when the majority of Spanish meters were acquiring definitive 
form. Nevertheless, none of the poets who used it was able to give it 
the suppleness needed for the fully rounded poetic statement nor the 
coherence within variety of a satisfactory rhyme scheme. Espinel, 
however, perhaps without fully realizing the significance of his in- 
vention—only one example, a set of these décimas, appears in the 
Rimas—devised the scheme which gave the décima the fluency and 
epigrammatic character which has earned it the name of the ‘Tittle 
sonnet’. The statement is set forth in the first quatrain (redondilla) 
rhyming a b ba. There is a pause at the end of the fourth verse. Then 
follow two verses, the fifth rhyming with the fourth verse, the sixth 
with the seventh, ac, which link the exposition with its resolution in 
the final quatrain c d dc. Mrs. Clarke has ably analyzed the form in 
two articles on the espinela to which the reader is referred in the bibli- 
ography of this edition. 

Lope de Vega repeatedly attributed the invention of this stanza to 
Espinel, and indeed it may very well have been Lope himself who 
dubbed it espinela. It was Lope who appreciated its superiority over 
the earlier types. The weight of Lope’s prestige gave it vogue, and the 
espinela became a favorite stanza with later dramatists, notably Cal- 
derén. 

With this integral restoration of Espinel’s work now at hand after 
three centuries of virtual oblivion we can reach a truer estimate of his 
qualities as a poet and of his place and significance in the history of 
Spanish poetry. Viewing his work as a whole we appreciate his versa- 
tility, his skill as a craftsman, and his constant aspiration toward a 
classic purity of form and expression which explain the prestige of his 
influence both as poet and critic upon his contemporaries. This pres- 
entation of Diversas Rimas in readily accessible form offers a new 
source for studies in the period. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS Isabel Pope Conant 


B. L. Ullman. Colucii Salutati De Seculo et Religione ex Codicibus 
Manuscriptis Primum Edidit. Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1957. xxx-+ 
175 pp. (Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistici Inediti o Rari pubbli- 
cata sotto gli auspici della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa da A. 
Mancinie P. O. Kristeller, xm). 
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Professor Ullman has added to his ‘Labors of Hercules’! a definitive 
edition of another major work of Coluccio Salutati, hitherto un- 
printed. The De seculo et religione, completed probably around 1381, 
was written for the benefit of Coluccio’s friend, Niccold da Uzano, 
who in 1379 had entered the Camaldulensian monastery of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. Although there was, as far as is known, no in- 
cunabulum or early modern printed edition, the book circulated 
widely in manuscript. Ullman has located thirty-one manuscripts and 
lists six others that he could not trace. His edition is primarily based 
on four early versions that were corrected by Coluccio himself, in- 
cluding his presentation copy to Niccold. The printed text, with vari- 
ations and citations indicated at the foot, runs for 167 pages. A useful 
‘Index Auctorum et Nominum’ follows. 

Professor Ullman regards this work as a kind of aberration on 
Coluccio’s part. He ‘seems to be a medieval man, so to speak, not a 
modern one, in this treatise’. Although he could persuade Alfred 
von Martin of his medievalism, nevertheless Coluccio remained in 
the world. Therefore, argues Ullman, this book does not reflect the 
mind of its author but reveals, instead, his facility for argument on 
any theme and his knowledge of the Scripture. He could as easily 
have written a treatise against the monastic life. The effectiveness of 
this work in terms of what it manifestly was, however, is shown by 
its popularity in monastic circles, the source of much of its wide 
manuscript circulation. 

The paucity of medieval and frequency of classical citations make 
clear, as Ullman suggests, the humanist affinities of this leader of the 
early humanist movement. On the face of it though, the content 
seems to run strictly along medieval monastic lines of condemnation 
in extreme terms of every aspect of corporeal or secular life, as well as 
extravagant praise of the moral superiority and delights of the reli- 
gious who has abandoned the world. Yet these views are not in strict 
accord either with Coluccio’s own rather active governmental and 
literary career, or with his expressed sentiments of interest in the secu- 
lar activities and capacities of man and his avowal of the civic life. 
Nevertheless, this treatise should neither be pigeonholed nor ignored. 
It is of interest for many of its specific arguments on religious ques- 


1B. L. Ullman, ed., Colucii Salutati De Laboribus Herculis (Zurich, 1951). 
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tions (among a sufficiency of clichés) which suggest something of the 
religious mentality of the Italian humanists. 

Less personal in tone than Petrarch’s De otio religiosorum, which re- 
veals its author as caught up for the time being at least in the enthusi- 
asm of his own praise of the monastic life, De seculo et religione is not 
unlike Petrarch’s much shorter work in point of view. On the other 
hand, an interesting contrast may be found between Coluccio’s argu- 
ment that there is greater merit toward salvation in the fulfillment of 
the obligations of the monastic vows and Lorenzo Valla’s straight- 
forward declaration in his De professione religiosorum that good deeds 
spontaneously performed are morally and religiously superior to 
those of the religious, obligated to good works by their vows. Other 
discussions in this treatise, such as Coluccio’s lengthy chapter on 
‘Prayer’ (‘De oratione’) which suggests, as it were, his humanist con- 
cern with proper eloquence in communication with the deity, pro- 
vide material for the student of Renaissance thought. The form may 
have been medieval, but the mind of the humanist cannot help in- 
truding itself. Renaissance scholars have cause to be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Ullman for this long needed and carefully executed edition. 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 


The Commentaries of Pius I, Books x—xmi. Translation by Florence 
Alden Gragg, Introduction and historical notes by Leona C. Gabel. 
(Smith College Studies in History, xtu1) Northampton, Mass., 1957. 
Paper. xxxvill+ 621-883 pp. $3.00. 

With the last of the frve volumes of the Smith College Studies in 
History dedicated to this work over the past twenty years, Professor 
Gragg and Professor Gabel have produced the first translation in any 
language of the entire text of the Commentaries nearly 500 years after 
it was completed by Pius m. The main reason for the long delay in 
publishing one of the richest and most important documents of 
fifteenth-century Italy may have been at first the scandalous nature of 
part of its content. 

The original manuscript was only discovered at the turn of the 
century by Ludwig von Pastor, who identified in Cod. Vat. Reginen- 


1 Bk. rin Vol. xxm, 1-2 (1936-37); Bks. 0 and min Vol. xxv, 1-4 (1939-40); Bks. 1v 
and v in Vol. xxx (1947); Bks. vi-rx in Vol. xxxv (19ST). 
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sis lat. 1995 Pius’s handwriting and that of his amanuenses. This first 
draft of the Commentaries, which had been written or dictated by 
Pius from day to day, was, at its completion, given to Pius’s scribe, 
Giovanni Gobellino, to copy. Pius approved of the finished copy 
(Cod. Corsiniano 147) shortly before his death in 1464. The manu- 
script was copied many times, but not published until Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Bandini Piccolomini first edited the text in Rome in 1584, leav- 
ing out the passages too revealing from the standpoint of the Counter- 
Reformation church of the views and practices of Pius and his con- 
temporaries. He published this emasculated text as a biographical de- 
scription of Pius’s life and times by Pius’s scribe, Gobellinus, and un- 
der this deception the Commentaries were published twice again 
(Rome, 1589, and Frankfort, 1614). It was only in this form that the 
text was available to the public until the nineteenth century, when 
J. Cugnoni published excerpts, omitted from the printed version, 
from a manuscript (Cod. Vat. Chigi L. vu. 253) which he believed to 
be the original (Atti e memorie dell’ Accademia dei Lincei [Scienze mor- 
ali], ser. m1, vit, Rome, 1883, 495-549 pp.). Shortly after, Pastor 
made his discovery of the Cod. Reg. lat. 1995, which is the basis of 
this translation, but until the present time no one has attempted the 
difficult task of publishing the entire text, either in a critical edition, 
or ina translation. 

Professor Gragg’s device of printing the passages omitted from the 
Frankfort 1614 edition in italics is as entertaining as it is useful. Other 
significant textual variations from this edition are also noted. The 
translation itself is an intelligent and sympathetic rendering of Pius’s 
humanist Latin into a fluent and readable English which should de- 
light the public no less than scholars for its freshness and lack of ped- 
antry. 

Students as well as scholars will also be grateful for the clear and 
concentrated historical introduction in which the main themes of the 
Commentaries are isolated and analyzed. Although Professor Gabel 
admires Pius’s versatile and inquiring mind, she approaches his state- 
ments with caution, weighing them against contemporary evidence. 
Her original research into some of Pius’s more puzzling activities, 
such as the deception behind the confirmation of Dieter of Mainz, 
and Francesco Coppini’s role in the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, are particularly revealing. 
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The footnotes, sparse, concise, and informative, are of primarily 
historical interest. The notes together with the introduction, an ex- 
cellent bibliography, and a comprehensive index make this edition, 
apart from the text itself, most valuable as a reference for the middle 
decades of the quattrocento. Aside from some minor misprints in the 
text and notes, I have noticed a few errata in the “Topical Guide by 
Books’ (pp. 869 f.): Bk. m: ‘Trani’ should be omitted, and “Rovereto’ 
changed to Revere, as in Bk. 1v; Bk. 1v: ‘Nepesina’ to Nepi; Bk. vi: 
‘Cava’ to Cave; Bk. vim: “Crypte’ to Grotte; Bk. xm: omit ‘Journey 
to Ancona’. 

The last books of the Commentaries cover a period from Septem- 
ber 1462 to the spring of 1464 when the thirteenth book stops 
abruptly. In contrast to the previous volumes, the contents describe 
distant events more than Pius’s own activities, and tend towards the 
end to show the Pope’s increasing preoccupation with plans for the 
crusade. Nevertheless it is in these pages that some of the most beau- 
tiful and fascinating passages of the Commentaries can be found: 
Monte Oliveto, Petriolo, the journey from Southern Tuscany through 
Umbria to Rome late in 1462 (Bk. x); and the excursions to Ostia and 
Porto, and to the ruins around the Lake of Albano in the spring of 
1463 (Bk. x1). Among the more important passages that previously 
had been censored are: the villainy of Sigismondo’s antecedents (pp. 
660-663, 683-685); the invective against the Venetians (pp. 743-746, 
776, and 813-816); and a violent attack on Jean Jouffroy, Bishop of 
Arras (“He dashed at full speed into every crime’) (pp. 831-835). 

Both students and scholars will greatly welcome this edition, while 
the general reader will find it an exciting discovery well worth wait- 
ing 500 years for. It may be hoped that less time will elapse before the 
complete Latin text is published. 

LONDON, ENGLAND Ruth Rubinstein 
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International Federation 


The only other member of our Federation in the Americas is the 1N- 
STITUTO CARO Y CUERVO of Bogota [Apartado Postal 2950]. Its direc- 
tor, Professor José Manuel Rivas Sacconi, holds two doctorates from 
the Pontificia Universidad Catdlica Javeriana of Bogot4. The Sub- 
director is Dr. Rafael Torres Quintero and the Secretary General is 
Dr. Francisco Sanchez Arévalo. There are four departments, whose 
directors are as follows: Lexicography, Dr. Fernando Antonio Mar- 
tinez; Dialectology, Dr. Luis Flérez; Bibliography, Dr. Rubén Pérez 
Ortiz; Classical Philology, Dr. Jorge Paramo Pomareda. The Institute 
began the publication of its Bulletin in 1945. It has several series of 
publications of monographs, the earliest beginning in 1944. Last year 
this series produced La evolucién de la novela en Colombia, by A. Cur- 
cio Altamar, and a Manual de filologia hispanica, by G. Rohlfs. There is 
also a minor series in which L. Flérez’ Temas de castellano appeared 
this year. Two other series are concerned with Colombian philology 
and classics. 

The primary end of the Instituto Caro y Cuervo is the cultivation 
and publication of studies in linguistics, philology, literature, and bib- 
liography. It is concerned especially with the continuation of the Dic- 
cionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana of R. J. Cuervo, 
and the preparation of an Atlas linguistico-etnografico de Colombia, and 
the formation of a bibliography of Colombian culture. Another de- 
partment of the Institute, the Department of Classical Philology, is 
concerned with the influence of Greco-Roman culture on Colombia, 
the analysis of the humanistic tradition of Colombia, and the conser- 
vation and diffusion of classical culture in the state. 


Conferences 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE on Renaissance Studies 
at its April r9 meeting elected Professor J. G. Fucilla (Northwestern 
University) as President for 1958. 
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THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
at its meeting on April 26, elected Alfred Neumeyer (Mills) as Presi- 
dent and Jonas Barish (California) as Vice-President. Professors Neu- 
meyer and Barish are also representatives of the Conference on the 
Advisory Council of the Renaissance Society of America. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met at 
the University of British Columbia April 18-19, 1958, and elected 
Reverend William T. Costello, s.j. (Gonzaga), President for the year 
1958-59. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES will meet at Villanova University on November 1 [see RN 


x7 30]: 


News and Notes 


The American Council of Learned Societies awarded grants in aid 
for 1958-59 to the following members of the Renaissance Society: 
D. C. Allen, The continuity of symbolic metaphor in Renaissance 
poetry; Klaus Berger, Critical study of the art of Odilon Redon; 
Morton W. Bloomfield, Piers Plowman and the fourteenth century; 
F. Edward Cranz, Renaissance Aristotelianism; W. T. H. Jackson, 
A study of the medieval florilegia and of their significance for the 
literary background and education of the Middle Ages; Alexander L. 
Ringer, Music and ideology in revolutionary France; Craig Hugh 
Smyth, A history cf Italian drawing of the sixteenth century. 


The Foundation for International Cultural Integration has secured 
and the Library cf Congress now has on deposit a microfilm copy of 
the complete inventory of Western manuscripts in the Library of the 
State University cf Leiden. 

The Foundation, established in 1956, is a non-profit, non-political, 
and non-sectarian -ducational corporation, formed in order (1) to 
provide photographic archives of manuscript materials—both codices 
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and historical sources—on the development of European Civilization 
in the period $00 to 1700 A.D., (2) to catalogue and index accurately 
the entirety of such materials, as well as to effect the completion of 
inventories and catalogues now in preparation for individual collec- 
tions, and (3) to compile and index a list of all completed studies and 
current research topics, as well as of al! published inventories, cata- 
logues, indices, and source and manuscript collections, which are con- 
cerned with the period 500-1700. 

The Foundation proposes to co-ordinate and support the existing 
programs of microfilming, cataloguing, and indexing sources and 
codices, and to undertake programs on its own initiative. The Foun- 
dation is now undertaking a survey of manuscript materials in the 
Netherlands and Germany, since information indicates that Dutch 
and German materials, especially for the period before 1500, have not 
been assigned an adequate position within extant American micro- 
film programs. 

Professor William L. Winter is President of the Foundation, and 
the General Advisory Board of seventeen includes such other well- 
known members of our Society as Hajo Holborn, Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Waldemar Westergaard, George G. Arnakis, Archer Taylor, and 
Ernst Ekman. Other members of the board are: Samuel E. Thorne 
(Harvard), Henri Brugmans (Bruges), Glanville Downey (Dumbar- 
ton Oaks), Engel Sluiter (California), Robert B. Eckles (Purdue), 
Daphne Hereward (Caterham, Surrey), Sigmund Neumann (Wes- 
leyan), S. W. Little (Oregon), Margaret W. Pepperdene (Agnes 
Scott), Jack Wilkinson (Oregon), and Geraldine Meroney (Decatur, 
Georgia). 


A publishing venture important for medieval and Renaissance schol- 
ars is the monograph and reference reprint program recently under- 
taken by Burt Franklin of New York, book dealer and publisher 
specializing in the medieval and Renaissance periods. 

Already published are such well-known reference works as: S. 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siecles; A. G. Little’s 
Initia Operum Latinorum, a standard compendium of some 6000 in- 
cipits of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; John W. 
Bradley’s Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, Calligraphers and Cop- 
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yists, 3 volumes, originally published in 1887-89 and containing some 
5000 accounts of medieval, Renaissance, and early modern artists; 
John A. Herbert's Illuminated Manuscripts; William S. McKechnie’s 
Magna Carta: a commentary of the Great Charter of King John; Karl 
Krumbacher’s monumental Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur; 
and the so-called ‘Berlin Catalogue’, i.e., Katalog der Ornamentstich- 
sammlung der Staatlichen Kunstbibliothek Berlin, 2 volumes, published 
originally before the war and regarded as indispensable by those in- 
terested in early ornament and ornamentation. 

Eleven titles have been announced for 1958, all originally published 
between 1887 and 1939. The reprints, all monumental, include: J. B. 
Bury, The Imperial Administrative System of the Ninth Century; R. H. 
Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, with analysis of over 
200 chronicles; F. W. Chandler, The Literature of Roguery, an histori- 
cal survey and ‘bibliographie raisonée’ of the entire literature of rascality. 

It is to be hoped that the response to these reprints (six on the Colo- 
rado List of Indispensable Monographs, the others cited in Paetow, Dut- 
cher, Besterman, Case, Gross, Winchell, Malclés) will justify not only 
the continuation, but a further expansion of this important publishing 
program—one of the unsubsidized few of this kind in the United 
States. Mr. Franklin says that he would appreciate suggestions for 
future reprints and that a program is being studied which would pub- 
lish original works and important dissertations. 


Abstracts of English Studies, a monthly publication begun in January 
1958, is an effort to assist scholars and teachers of English and Ameri- 
can literature and the English language to keep abreast of the current 
periodical literature in the field. About 175 journals are to be covered, 
including scholarly, critical, and some of the better popular maga- 
zines. 

The abstracts are intended to give readers enough information so 
that they can tell whether the article abstracted is of importance to 
them. The undertaking is a much-needed one and we earnestly hope 
that the publication finds supporters promptly. All correspondence 
should be directed to the Editor, Lewis Sawin, 123 W. Hellems, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Subscription price, $4 
per year. $0 cents a single copy. 
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The Library of the University of Kansas, thanks to the generosity of 
the Solon E. Summerfield Foundation, is creating the Summerfield 
Collection of Renaissance and Early Modern Books. Although the 
principal strength will be in the numerous editions used during the 
centuries by scholars, students, and readers, Mr. Joseph Rubinstein, 
the scout sent abroad by the library, has been able to acquire many 
precious early editions of important Renaissance works. On the Uni- 
versity of Kansas’ annual Cervantes Day in Lawrence, Professor Wal- 
ter Starkie, visiting at the University, was able to announce to the 
Spanish teachers and students invited for the occasion that the Cer- 
vantes collection of about 250 volumes from the library of Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell had been purchased for the library. In addition 
to the Cervantes over 1500 other volumes, chiefly French, Italian, 
Austrian, and Dutch, of great interest to Renaissance students and 
scholars were acquired from the Stirling-Maxwell collection. 


The Renaissance Society has just achieved another first—a member, 
G. R. Elliott, Professor Emeritus of English, Amherst, has dedicated 
his Dramatic Providence in ‘Macbeth’, a Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Theme of Humanity and Grace, “To my colleagues in the recently estab- 
lished Renaissance Society of America whose researches are throwing 
fresh light upon many great works of literature and art including 
Shakespearean Tragedy’. Professor Elliott’s latest book has just been 
published by the Princeton University Press, aided by the Ford Foun- 
dation program to support publication, through university presses, of 
works in the humanities and social sciences. 


La Maison Francaise of New York University presented a concert of 
sixteenth- and twentieth-century music set to the poems of Pierre 
de Ronsard on April 18, 1958, under the direction of Professor Victor 
Yellin of New York University, with commentary by David Noakes 
of Queens College. “Errant par les champs de la grace’, music by 
Claude Goudimel; ‘Las! je n’eusse jamais pensé’, music by Guillaume 
Costeley; ‘Je ne veux plus que chanter de tristesse’, music by Roussel; 
and ‘Bonjour, mon coeur’, music by Orlande de Lassus, were the 
Renaissance songs transcribed by Charles Fassett and Professor Yellin 
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and sung by a quartet. The concerts of this series at the Maison Fran- 
caise are open to the public. Those interested in next season’s schedule 
should inquire of Professor William Tegg Cheswell, director of the 
Maison Frangaise. 


The Saturday Consort of the University of Pittsburgh, which gives 
concerts of baroque and Renaissance music using appropriate instru- 


ments, has made a series of ten films on ‘Music and the Renaissance’ _ 


for the National Educational Television Center at Ann Arbor, Michi- — 
gan. Scholars in relevant fields have co-operated in the following: 
three films on Music and Art of Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
three on Music and the Court: that of Elizabeth 1, the German court 
of Maximilian 1, and the Burgundian court of Philip the Good; two 
on Music and the Church: Roman Catholic, and Music and the Ref- 
ormation; two on Music and Literature. 


The Institute of Renaissance Studies of the Oregon Shakespeare Fes- 
tival presented a series of three lectures on “Elizabethan Spelling’ by 
Dr. Ralph Lane, Profector of the Year, in the Public Library, Ash- 
land, Oregon, August 18-20, 1958. 


The 3s5oth anniversary of the arrival of the first Poles in the New 
World was celebrated at Jamestown and Williamsburg, Virginia, 
September 19 and 20. 

These Polish immigrants had been recruited by the Virginia Com- 
pany on the advice of Captain John Smith because they were special- 
ists in the manufacture of glass, pitch, tar, soap, and wood products. 
Captain Smith wrote the first authentic description of the Poles in 
Jamestown, and further references to them are contained in the rec- 
ords of the Company. 

Polish Ambassador Romuald Spasowski opened the exhibition on 
September 20 which depicted Poland in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the links between Poland and the United States to the pres- 
ent time. Musicians from Poland gave a concert, and the Ambassador 
gave a reception for state and federal officials. 
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The third annual Francis Parkman prize of $500 will be awarded for a 
book published within the calendar year 1958. The award will be 
made during the winter of 1959. A book submitted may deal with 
any aspect of the colonial or national history of what is now the Unit- 
ed States. Colonial history would admit of a treatment of the English, 
French, or Spanish background if definitely connected with the col- 
onies. Literary, religious, economic, political, scientific and techno- 
logical, legal and constitutional history, and the history of foreign 
relations would fall within the field. 

The Society of American Historians has appointed a Committee of 
Award: Chairman, Willard Thorp (Princeton); Merle Curti (Wis- 
consin); Michael Kraus (City College of New York). For further in- 
formation, address: Rudolf A. Clemen, Executive Vice-President, 
Society of American Historians, Princeton University Library. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from various national bibliographies as follows: 
Austria, February 15-April 15, 1958; Belgium, December 1957- 
May 1958; France, March and April 1958; Germany, January 4- 
March 29, 1958; Great Britain, March, April, and May 1958; Italy, 
June-November 1957; Spain, December 1957; Switzerland, March 15 
—May 15, 1958; United States, March, April, and May 1958. Books 
received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are explained in RN x1, 
50-51. [Please mention Renaissance News when ordering books. Such 
a mention encourages advertisers. | 


1957. p. 42 con quarantadue tavole. 


FINE ARTS 


Argan, Giulio Carlo. L’architettura barocca 
in Italia. Milano: A. Garzanti, 1957. 
p- 118 con ventiquattro tavole, L. 350. 

Becherucci, Luisa. Tesori della Galleria 
degli Uffizi. Milano: A. Martello, 1957. 
p- 68. L. 1000. 

Chastel, André. Botticelli. 57 riproduzioni 
di cui 53 in colore. Milano: Ed. Silvana, 


Cohn, Werner, ed. Hans Holbein. Milano: 
Ed. Electa, 1957. p. 28 con trentadue 
tavole. L. 500. 

Coulton, George G. Fate of medieval art in 
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[1958]. An annual survey of Shake- 
spearian study and production. Issued 
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Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, the 
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222 p. $5.50. 
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Komédie Dantes. Graz-Wien-K6ln: 
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—. Werden und Wesen der Komédie Dantes. 
Graz-Wien-Koln: Verl. Styria, 1955. 
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prose trans. by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 
Chicago: U of Chicago Press, 1958. 
xi, 218 p. $7.50. 

Pizzi, Clemente. La tradizione umanistica 
Iucchese dal Fiadoni al Mansi. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1957. p. 92 con dieci 
tavole. 
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literario. Su estudio en el Siglo de Oro es- 
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Pansa. Vom gegenwartigen Stand der Ty- 
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Racine, Jean. Mid-career tragedies. Trans. 
into English rhyming verse with in- 
trods. by Lacy Lockert. Princeton: 
Princeton U Press, 1958. 371 p. $5.00. 

Resta, Gianvito. Studi sulle lettere del Tas- 
so. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1957. p. 
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*Ribner, Irving. The English history play 
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$5.00. 

Robaud, Enzo. La corrispondenza di Guido 
Cavalcanti con Dante Alighieri e con 
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Ronsard, Pierre de. CEuvres completes. 
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poemes [1569]. Les ceuvres [1571]. fac- 
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Shakespeare, William. As you like it, Julius 
Caesar [and] Macbeth. Ed. with an in- 
trod. & notes by Alan S. Downer. 3 v. 
in 1. New York: Rinehart, 1958. xx, 
242 p. Pap. $0.50. 

—. LIFCO Julius Caesar. Text and notes. 
Madras (India): Little Flower, 1957. 
RSi3375: 

—. King Lear. Ed. by S. Krishnamurthi. 
Madras (India): Little Flower, 1957. 
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—. Life of Timon of Athens. Ed. by J. C. 
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*—., Othello. Ed. by Alice Walker and John 
Dover Wilson. New York: Cambridge 
U Press, 1957. 147 p. $0.95. (5/-) 

—. Othello. Ed. by M. R. Ridley. 7th 
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—. Twelfth night [and] Othello. Ed. with 
an introd. and notes by Alan S. Dow- 
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Socorro, Manuel. Menéndez Pelayo y 
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[s.c., autor]: Tip. Alzola, 1957. viii, 
205 p. 

*Spivack, Bernard. Shakespeare and the 
allegory of evil. The history of a metaphor 
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Columbia U Press, 1958. xiv, 508 p. 
$7.50. 
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imagery and what it tells us. Boston: 
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Stackelberg, Jiirgen von. Humanistische 
Prosatexte aus Mittelalter und Renaissance. 
Ausgew.—Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1957. 
xi, 111 S. 4.80. 
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the Purgatorio as a guide to the Divine 
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392 p. 42/-. [Orig. publ. by New 
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Studies in English language and literature. 
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Braumiiller, 1957. x, 290 S. 26.80, 
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Torquato Tasso. [Scritti pubblicati a cura 
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don: Oxford U Press, 1958. 25/-.) 
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Windfuhr, Manfred. Immermans erzah- 
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and William G. Madsen. Three studies 
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PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Anstruther, Godfrey. A hundred homeless 
years: English Dominicans, 1558-1658. 
London: Blackfriars Publications, 1958. 
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Bacon, Francis. La nuova logica. [Novum 
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Bruno, Giordano. Des fureurs héroiques. 
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*Maimonides, Moses. The preservation of 
youth. Trans., introd. by Hirsch L. Gor- 
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Marie-Dominique, Soeur. De l’anxiété a 
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Norlind, Wilhelm, ed. Tycho Brahe. 
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lind. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. 
364 p. Skr. 25:-. (E. Ekman) 

Pascal, Blaise. Le mémorial. Reprod. en 
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Pire, Georges. Stoicisme et pédagogie, de 
Zénon a Marc-Auréle, de Sénéque a 
Montaigne et a J.-J. Rousseau. Préf. de 
H. I. Marrou. Liége: Dessain, 1958. 
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*Pius mu. Commentaries. Books X—XIII. 
Trans. by Florence A. Gragg. Introd. 
and hist. notes by Leona C. Gabel. 
(Smith College studies in history, 43.) 
Northampton: Smith College, 1957. 
p. XXxvlii, 621-883. Pap. $3.00. 


New from The University of Texas Press 


MILTON AND THIS 
PENDANT WORLD 


BY GEORGE WESLEY WHITING. This challenging new 
approach to Milton by an eminent Miltonian and member 
of the executive committee of the Milton Society of America 


provides an interpretation of the spiritual and moral meanings 


in Milton’s poetry for an age increasingly skeptical and 
dominated by scientific assumptions and illusions of progress 


and enlightenment. $5.00 


‘... invaluable for Milton students and stimulating for anyone 
concerned with man’s spiritual orientation.’ ANN GOSSMAN, 
Houston Post. ‘... animated by an earnest devotion to Milton 
and to Christian faith which commands high respect.’ DOUGLAS 
BusH, Professor of English, Harvard University. 
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Quemada, B. Introduction a V étude du vo- 
cabulaire médical (1600-1710). (Annales 
de l'Université de Besangon.) Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres. 650 f. 

Saitta, Giuseppe. Nicolé Cusano e ?'umane- 
simo italiano. Con altri saggi sul Rinasci- 
mento italiano. Bologna: Tamari, 1957. 
p. 275. L. 2000. 

Schmidt-KGnig, Fritz. Frau Kathe Luther. 
Die Weggenossin d. Reformators. 
Giessen-Basel: Brunnen-Verl., 1957. 
72 Salk OOs 

*Spinoza, Baruch. The book of God. Ed. 
with introd. by Dagobert D. Runes, 
based on trans. of A. Wolf. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 121 p. 
$3.00. 

—. The political works: The Tractatus theo- 
logico-politicus in part, and the Tractatus 
politicus in full. Ed. and trans. with an 
introd. and notes by A. G. Wernham. 


New York University 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. x, 
463 p. 63/-. [Parallel Latin and English 
texts.] 

*Surtz, Edward. The praise of pleasure: 
philosophy, education, and communism in 
More’s Utopia. Cambridge: Harvard 
U Press; London: Oxford U Press, 
1957. Xi, 246 p. 38/-. 

*Ullman, B. L. Colucii salutati, de seculo et 
religione. Ex codicibus manuscriptis 
primum edidit. Firenze: L. Olschki, 
TOS Tape 7 Se 

*Windelband, Wilhelm. A history of phi- 
losophy. Vol. 1: Greek, Roman, medieval. 
Vol. a: Renaissance, Enlightenment, 
modern. (Harper Torchbooks TB 39,, 
38.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. Repr. from rev. ed. of 1901. xiv, 
347; 348-690 p. Separate indices for 
each volume, unpaged. Pap. $1.75 each 
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ROBERT E. TAYLOR 


The final volume of this monumental work 


The Life Records of 
JOHN MILTON 


VOLUME V 


Indispensable to all students of Mil- 
ton, Volume v covers the poet’s life 
from 1670 to his death in 1674, in- 
cluding some facts to which no def- 
inite date can be assigned, and fam- 
ily history before his birth and after 
his death, plus additions and correc- 
tions to the previous volumes. Not a 
biography in the usual sense, this 


vast collection of records is the basis 
for future studies of Milton and his 
work. For ease of reference, all items 
appear in chronological order and 
the whole is completely indexed so 
the reader can turn to any given 
period of Milton’s life and learn 
what he was doing at that time. 

$7.50 


we by J. MILTON FRENCH 


RUTGERS’ UNIVERSITY, PRESS 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science 
VOLS. VII-VIII THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

LYNN THORNDIKE. Completing Professor Thorndike’s monumental his- 
tory, these volumes treat the development of experimental science through 
the seventeenth century and the rich residue of the occult even to Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘the last of the magicians’. ‘A work of paramount importance 
for the scholar and of great interest to the serious reader.’—New York 
Times each $10.00 


Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare 
VOL. II COMEDIES 1597-1603 


GEOFFREY BULLOUGH, EDITOR. The second in a series that reproduces 
the major sources and analogues for Shakespeare’s plays and poems. About 
Volume 1 the Times Literary Supplement said, “There have been previous 
collections of such material, but none so convenient and complete as this 
promises to be. . . . Most generous, well set out, and skilfully introduced.’ 

$7.50 


Renaissance Theory of Love 

THE CONTEXT OF GIORDANO BRUNO’S 

‘EROICI FURORIT’ 

JOHN CHARLES NELSON traces the history of love treatises and commen- 
taries on verses from the Middle Ages through the Renaissance, analyzes 
the dialogues of important writers, and shows the position that Bruno’s 
Eroici Furori occupies in this literary tradition. $5.50 


The Broken Compass 

A STUDY OF THE MAJOR COMEDIES 

OF BEN JONSON 

EDWARD B. PARTRIDGE. This precise and scholarly analysis of the uses of 
imagery in the major comedies of Ben Jonson gives the modern reader 
fresh insights into the writer’s methods and intentions, through a close 
scrutiny of the carefully chosen metaphors and figures of speech that appear 
in his plays. $4.25 


—G? 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27 


New Reprints of Indispensable Monographs 


1 Berger,S. HISTOIRE DE LA 
VULGATE pendant les premiers siécles 
du moyen 4ge. 467 pp. $15.00. 

‘Of the greatest import, not only for the 
history of the Bible itself but still more 


for the history of ideas and of the arts’ 
A. Molinier. 


2 Bradley,John W. DICTIONARY 
OF MINIATURISTS, ILLUMINA- 
TORS, CALLIGRAPHERS & COP- 
YISTS. Compiled from sources, many 
inedited, from the establishment of 
Christianity. 3 vols. $55.00. 

Winchell Q87. 5000 accounts of medi- 
eval, Renaissance & early modern minia- 
turists, illuminators, copyists; with bib- 
liographies of printed sources & precise 
references to location in manuscripts. 
‘A rare work of greatest reference value’ 
C. Bonacini. 


3 Bury, J. B. IMPERIAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE 
NINTH CENTURY. 179 pp. $6.50. 
‘Greatest single piece of pure scholar- 
ship Bury ever produced . . . will long 
remain indispensable’ N. Baynes; ‘The 
best study’ Charanis. 


4 Chandler, Frank. THE LITERA- 
TURE OF ROGUERY. 2 vols. $12.50. 
A unique work in English on this liter- 
ary genre presenting an historical sur- 
vey & bibliographie raisonée (non-fiction 
and fiction) of rascality from its medi- 


eval & Renaissance origins. ‘Valuable’ 
A.L. A. Booklist IV, 8. 


5 Fletcher, Robert H. THE AR- 
THURIAN MATERIAL IN THE 
CHRONICLES, especially those of 
Great Britain and France. 313 pp. $8.50. 
Analyzes for Arthurian content more 
than 200 chronicles from the 6th to the 
16th century. ‘Fletcher has sifted the 
enormous mass of writings with indus- 
try & judgment’ J. D. Bruce. 


6 Herbert, J. A. ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 365 pp. 51 pls. $16.50. 


‘Best & most comprehensive in any lan- 


guage’ A. W. Pollard, Manuscript illus- 
tration & illumination as practised in 
European scriptoria. 


7 Krumbacher, Karl. GESCHICHTE 
DER BYZANTINISCHEN LITERA- 
TUR (527-1453). 2nd ed. 2 vols. 4°. 
$45.00. 

‘Of fundamental importance’ Paetow; 
‘Indispensable’ Vasiliev (1952); “The 
most important account’ Diehl-Charanis 
(1957); ‘Indispensable’ Ostrogorsky 
(1957). 


8 Little, A.G. INITIA OPERUM 
LATINORUM, quae saec. XII, XIV, XV, 
attribuuntur. 288 pp. $25.00. 

Invaluable listing of some 6000 incipits. 
Formerly of supreme rarity. Prime tool 
for manuscript studies, medieval & 
Renaissance text editing, cataloguers, 
etc. ‘Of immense help in the wilderness 
of medieval manuscripts & bibliography’ 
M.W. Bloomfield, in Traditio: XI. 


9 McKechnie, Wm. S. MAGNA 
CARTA: A COMMENTARY OF 
THE GREAT CHARTER OF KING 
JOHN with historical introduction. 
$30 pp. $15.00. 

‘The only comprehensive survey in the 


light of modern research’ Dutcher-Guide 
No. L541. 


10 Norden, Walter. DAS PAPST- 
TUM UND BYZANZ. 783 pp. $18.50. 
‘Studies the schism between the Latin 
& Greek churches & the attempts to re- 
unite them’ Paetow; ‘New & very im- 
portant’ Vasiliev (1952); ‘The most im- 
portant & comprehensive work’ Diehl- 
Charanis, in Byzantium (1957). 


ir KATALOG DER ORNA- 
MENTSTICHSAMMLUNG DER 
STAATLICHEN KUNST-BIBLIO- 
THEK BERLIN. 2nd ed. 2 vols. sm. 4°. 
$37.50. 

Regarded as indispensable by those in- 
terested in early ornament & ornamen- 


tation. Very few copies ever reached the 
United |States. 


At your bookseller or 


BURT FRANKLIN, PUBLISHER 


514 WEST I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue of publications on request 


